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“The meat is delicious and did not shrink as 
much as when smoked the old-fashioned way. It 
is less work for there isn’t any smoke to keep up. 
Far nicer than smoke-house meat.” — Mrs, 


Charles Hahn, Iowa City, Iowa. 


The old-fashioned smoke-house was at best 
@ disagreeable necessity. Now it is nol 
er a necessity and therefore it is dou ably 
disagreeable. The discovery of th “gs 
wards process for putting Nickory ‘ca 
smoke on pure table salt does away with 
all the work and worry, dirt and discom- 
fort, fire risk and meat shrinkage that were 
fawn A and parcel of the old smoke-house 
method of curing meat. And Old Hickory 
a meat is far nicer than smoke-house 
meat. The smoke is distributed evenly, 
uniformly and mildly through and through 
the meat, not merely deposited on the out- 
side. When the meat comes out of the cure 


it is completely smoked and ready to be 
used at once or to be hung away for future 
use. 


Old Hickory Smoked Salt is pure table 
salt and genuine hickory wood smoke and 
nothing else. It is as good for table use as 
for curing meat. Smell it. Taste it. You 
can tell at once that it is pure table salt 
— pw wood smoke, with nothing 
a 


ew ws be dealers in air-tight, trade-marked 
= drums. Write for free sample 


THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY, INC., Cincinnati, Ohio 


MARK REG. US. PAT OFF AND CANADA 


SMOKED SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 


PATENTS PENDING 


The Smoked Salt Co.,Inc.3 405-425 Culvert St., nuniada: Ohio 


Name 


Gentlemen: Please send me free sample of Old Hickory Smoked Salt and 
booklet No. 425.G of suggestions for better methods 


of curing and cooking. 
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My Dealer’s Name is. 








You choose blooded stock by name. 
That is the safe way to get quality. 


RAN 
VALVES: FITTINGS 


PLUMBING FIXTURES:~ WATER 
SYSTEMS AND SOFTENERS 


Backed by a 71-year name and 
by a responsible dealer near you 
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NEW McNARY The fight for the export 
BILL plan in Washington has 
been opened by the introduction of a new 
bill by Senator C. L. McNary, of Oregon. 
This bill is along the lines of the old 
McNary-Hauger measure. Some changes 
have been made in an attempt to satisfy 
some objections against the old bill. “A 
Washington letter discussing the bill and 
the situation will be found on page 10. 


J. P. WALLACE AT John P. Wallace, 

WASHINGTON president and gen- 
eral manager of Wallaces’ Farmer, was in 
Washington last week to confer with corn 
belt leaders on the plans for farm relief. 
His comments on the situation at Wash- 
ington will be found on page 6. 


OLD CORN BELT Some weeks ago, we 

FARMS asked for reports on 
families which have been living on farms 
in the corn belt for the last three genera- 
tions or longer. On page 3 of this issue, 
we are publishing extracts from a num- 
ber of the letters received. 


TWO MORE THIEVES Truck tracks in 

CAUGHT the soft dirt 
lane proved the means by which thieves 
in Montgomery county were identified and 
sent to the reformatory for two years. 
The story is on page 6. 


MILKING SHORT- From what Short- 

HORNS horn strains comes 
the milking ability that has given so many 
high records,to individuals of the Milk- 
ing Shorthorn breed? D. F. Malin dis- 
cusses this question in the article on 
page 7. 


TUBERCULOSIS To make sure that 

IN POULTRY your hogs are free 
from tuberculosis, it seems to be neces- 
sary to clean up not only the cattle herd, 
but also the poultry flock. The article on 
page 9 tells what plans are being made 
to combat avian tuberculosis. 


VOICE OF THE There are a variety of 

FARM discussions in the group 
of letters on page 8 this week. We are 
always glad to get expressions of opinion 
from our readers for use on this page. 
With the increase of correspondence in 
the winter months, however, we shall have 
to urge that each letter be kept quite 
short. By the way, don’t miss the letter 
on the presidency at Ames. This got 
crowded off the Voice of the Farm page 
and appears on page 13. 


THE NEW We hope every one is read- 
SERIAL ing the new Speck and Bill 
story, an installment of which is to be 
found this week on page 15. For those 
who haven't started the story yet, there 
is a complete synopsis, which will give 
you an outline of everything that has hap- 
pened before this installment. 


TURN TO There isn’t much _ reading 
PAGE 19 matter on page 19, but we 
want you to look at it anyway. We feel 
quite pleased about the news given there, 


| and believe that our readers will be. 


THE NEXT The leading article next 

ISSUE week will be an important 
discussion by Clarence Poe, editor of The 
Progressive Farmer, on the coming union 
between the farming south and west. The 
Boys’ and Girls’ Section will be featured 
by the announcement of the winners in 
the Girls’ Four-H Fashion Fete. Another 
article by D. F. Malin, a former member 
of the Wallaces’ Farmer staff and now 
with the WLS, will tell how it feels to be 
a radio announcer. 
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“Farm Service” 
Hardware Stores 
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this opportunity to 
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patronage. Our 
sincere wishes are 
that you will have 
a very. 
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OLD FARMS AND OLD FARM FAMILIES 


Third and Fourth Generations Are Working Many Corn Belt Farms 





F YOU ask some folks, they will 
tell you that all corn belt farm 
families eventually get rich and 

move to California; if you ask oth- 
ers, they will remark mournfully 
that the ultimate end of the corn 
belt farm family is bankruptcy and 
removal to a job in the city. But 
sometimes—only these are the cases 
that get the least advertising—the 
farm families stay on the farm. 

How many do, we wonder? To 

what extent are corn belt farmers 
a drifting people, with communi. 


generation and even from year to 
year? On the farm, if it is to be 
found anywhere, we expect to find 
the stability that makes and main- 





THREE GENERATION FARMS 


We asked for reports on three géneration farms some weeks ago. 
The results showed we weren’t ambitious enough. Records came in 
of plenty of farms where the fourth and fifth generations were 
working the same farms on which their pioneer ancestors had set- 
tled, Most of the letters deserved printing, and many a prize. But 
there was only one prize—it goes to Mrs. George W. Prather, of 
Browning, Missouri—and only space enough for two letters to be 
printed in full and for extracts from a dozen or so more. 

A number of very interesting points on pioneer life have been 
brought out by these letters. If any of our readers know of family 
experiences that contribute something new to any of these points, 
let him write in. We would like tg get another collection of letters 
that would in time be sifted down to make an article on pioneer 
farming. Incidentally, folks interested in pioneer days in the mid- 
dle-west should watch for another series on ‘‘When the Middle-West 
was Young.’’ The first article will appear in the issue of January 7. 


Last year there was about one hun- 
dred acres of corn besides a few 
acres of sudan grass, timothy, al- 
falfa, soybeans and oats. The farm 
work is done with a traetor and 
modern machinery. The land is 
very fertile, for until recently it has 
been a feed ground for many eat- 
tle. Corn raised on this place in the 
last few years has won ribbons in 
various corn shows. 

‘My husband has changed the 
cattle barn his grandfather built 
into a hog barn. He has put stan- 
chions for milk cows where horse 
stalls used to be, leaving only room 
for his one team. There have been 
several new corn cribs built, too. 
The brick house is about as it was 








tains home and community stan- 
dards. Can we find it, in these days, even on 
the farm? 

We are still ignorant as to the exact number 
of farm families that stay put, but thanks to 
the letters of over forty readers, we know there 
are quite a lot of them. We have heard from 
plenty of farm families who have been on one 
farm for from seventy-five to one hundred 
years, and who expect their descendants to 
double the record. 

Some weeks ago we asked for letters on three- 
generation farms. Forty-one came in, thirty- 
three from Iowa, four from Illinois, two from 
Kansas, one from Missouri, one from Indiana. 
The oldest farms, founded in 1821 and 1825, 
were in Illinois and Missouri, respectively. In 
Iowa, Van Buren, Muscatine and Louisa coun- 
ties boasted farms founded in 1839. The year 
figure grew larger as the reports came in from 
counties farther north and west. Lee reported 
a farm established in 1841; Davis, one in 1844; 
Marshall, 1849 ; Pottawattamie, 1869 ; Cherokee, 
1869; Fremont, 1870; Ida, 1874. There were, 
of course, many older farms in these counties, 
but the requirement here was an old farm, con- 
tinuously operated by one family since its es- 
tablishment, 


Building on the Past and for the Future 


The fact that there are old farms like these, 
and that their people take pride in them is more 
important than may appear at first glance. We 
live only maimed lives if we live merely in the 
present ; unless the past is a part of us and the 
future, we are being cheated of our rights as 
human beings. Most of us are. It is the fortu- 
nate man who lives where the very furrows in 
his fields, the planks in his build- 


Jerry. He settled in Linn county. There were 
many acres of land to choose from, and he set- 
tled on rolling land that sloped to the creek. 
Beautiful walnut and oak trees were cut down 
to build a house. When the gold rush came, in 
1849, Thomas Prather left his wife and two 
children and followed the mad rush to Cali- 
fornia, With the help of their Kentucky slaves, 
Lucinda Prather took care of the farm until his 
return, three years later. Having been success- 
ful in California, he bought more land. He thet 
owned about one thousand acres of land. 

‘“Now, nearly one hundred years later, the 
land owned by Thomas Prather has been divid- 
ed up into six farms. Three of the farms are 
owned by deseendants of the original owner. 
Thomas Prather’s son, William, gave or sold 
each of his two sons the land they now own. 
So much land didn’t yield profitable returns, 
so William Prather sold land and bought bank 
stock, which yielded higher returns. 

‘‘My husband, George~Prather, is the great- 
grandson of Thomas Prather. While not on the 
identical spot where he built his log house, we 
live on the land he settled. The house where we 
live was built by William Prather. It is of brick 
made in a brick kiln near here. Now the great- 
great-grandchild of Thomas Prather plays 
around the door. 

‘‘Tt hardly seems possible that one hundred 
years ago wild animals roamed where our do- 
mestic animals graze; that the land was cov- 
ered with timber. With the exception of a few 
acres of magnificent timber which the Prathers 
have treasured and not allowed to be damaged, 
and a lot where a,few trees have grown during 
the last fifty years, the farm is now cleared. 


in grandfather’s time, except that 
inside it is furnished more as a modern repro- 
duction of old homes than as old homes really 
were. Deer antlers adorn the front porch. Old- - 
fashioned roses and a few old flowers whose 
names are forgotten grow around the founda- 
tion. There is a new Dorothy Perkins climber 
on one side of the house. I have set out monthly 
roses and planted delphinium along by the front. 
porch. Inside we have furniture belonging to 
each generation. Our radio sets on a desk that 
has been in the family for over a hundred years, 
We have several four-poster beds and old-time 
chests of drawers. We also have great-grand- 
father’s favorite chair. In the house as well as 
over the farm, we find clues to the personalities 
of members of each generation.’’ 


Jamison Home in Clarke County, Iowa 


Another fine letter comes from T. B. Jami- 
son, of Clarke county, Iowa. He writes: 

‘My wife and myself own and are living on 
the farm near Weldon, in Clarke county, Iowa, 
which my father, Robert Jamison, entered in 
the spring of 1850, he being the first white 
settler in Clarke county. Our two sons live on 
the same farm. Our eldest son, Charles S. Jami- 
son, being single, lives with us in the same 
house in which he and I’both were born. Our 
youngest son, Robert A. Jamison, married a 
fine girl, who was a teacher, and they are living 
on the same farm, in a bungalow which was 
built two years ago. There are two hundred 
and eighty acres in the farm. 

**T have a patent, written on sheepskin, given 
to David Blanchard, a soldier of the Mexican 
war, which my father bought of him and ap- 
plied on the first one hundred and sixty aeres 

of this farm., This patent is signed 








ings, speak to him of the work of 
his father and of his grandfather, 
and who. knows that his work in 
field and in farmyard will speak in 
like manner of him to his descend- 
ants. 

This feeling of life going on, of a 
locality richer because of the genera- 
tions that have lived there, more Joy- 
ful because of the generations that 
will make it home in the future, 
comes out clearly in many of the let- 
ters. We liked all of them; but a 
little better than the rest, we liked 
this, from a Missouri farm woman. 
Mrs. George W. Prather writes: 

‘In the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, about 1825, Thomas 
Prather came from Kentucky to Mis- 


| souri, driving his ox team, Tom and 


! 


ah 





by Millard Fillmore, president of the 
United States. We rented this farm 
of my father for several years and 
then purchased it in 1902. We own 
the farm clear of encwmbrance. 
‘‘The log cabin that was built by 
my father was replaced with a large 
nine-room house. There is a barn 
44x56 feet, besides sheds, poultry 
houses and garage. The orchard con- 
sists of apple, pear, peach and pium 
trees, all in full bearing. There is 
also a large grape vineyard and 
plenty of strawherries, raspberries 
and cherries. We usually have all 
the fruit we need and a surplus. An 
automobile is used instead of the ox- 
eart. A piano is one of the enjoyable 
features of our home, and a radio has 





The Jamison farm house in Clarke county, Iowa. 


lately been (Concluded on page 11) 
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SOIL BUILDING 


HAT is wrong with soil building pro- 
grams? Experiments at all the corn belt 
stations have proved that they work. And yet 
most of our farmers do very little soil building. 
It is such a little matter, too. First, some such 


rotation as corn, corn, oats and clover—apply- 
ing a ton or two of lime per acre if necessary 
in order to grow the clover. If the red clover 
seed is too high in price, substitute sweet clo- 
ver, but in that case an application of lime will 
be absolutely essential on most soils. Apply all 
farm manure religously as soon as possible after 
it is made. The greatest weakness in the ma- 
nure proposition on most farms is that there is 
available only about three tons per acre once 
every four years instead of eight tons. Prob- 
ably a third of the crop land in Iowa hasn’t 
had a ton of manure in the past twenty years. 
Aside from rotation, manure and lime when 
necessary, about the only thing else that ordi- 
narily pays in Iowa is phosphorus, which ean 
be applied most easily in the form of acid phos- 
phate broadcast at the rate of one hundred 
pounds per acre at the time the clover is seed- 
ed, or put on with a fertilizer attachment to 
the corn planter when the corn is planted. 

That is about all there is to a soil building 
program under corn belt conditions. The soils 
people at the different experiment stations have 
proved beyond doubt that it works splendidly. 
They believe that a program of this sort ini- 
tiated on all the farms of the corn belt would 
increase the yield of corn at least twenty-five 
per cent, while at the same time reducing the 
cost of production per bushel. And yet some- 
how most farmers don’t follow any definite 
soil building program aside from spreading 
most of their manure and trying to grow clover 
once in a while. 

After having paid the bills for soil building 
programs on different farms, we begin to un- 
derstand why farmers generally don’t go in for 
it more whole-heartedly, Lime and clover seed 
cost money, and while eventually this money 
is usually returned several times over, it often- 
times happens that early in the game the clover 
stand fails to eatch, and limestone is apparent- 
ly doing no good. The first two or three years 
of a soil building program may be thoroly dis- 
fheartening. Several hundred dollars have been 
expended, and apparently there is no return to 
show for it. Moreover, in times like these it is 
hard to invest money in the future. 

It takes imagination combined either with 
surplus funds or bank credit to start a really 


effective soil building program. In the long 
run, however, such a program pays tremen- 
dously. Any farmer who wishes to raise him- 
self distinctly above the average should devote 
all his efforts toward getting into a position to 
adopt a long-time program which will raise his 
corn yields to sixty bushels an acre as a ten- 
year average. 

Not long since, a professor of soils from Ohio 
told us that no matter how much propaganda 
work was put on by the soils extension people, 
the majority of our farmers would not embrace 
a permanent soil building program. He thought 
that we in Iowa would wear out our soils even- 
tually, just like they have in Ohio, and that 
then the majority of our farmers would start 
using commercial fertilizers and feeding their 
crops from year to year ingtead of building up 
a reserve of plant food in the soil. Perhaps he 
is right—perhaps Iowa will follow in the foot- 
steps of Ohio. But at any rate, we ought first 
to make a definite effort to utilize manure, clo- 
ver and lime to the limit, 

It seems that the farmers of Iowa are now 
using only about 200,000 tons of limestone an- 
nually where they ought to be using 2,000,000 
tons. We are using only about ten per cent as 
much lime as we should, and seeding only about 
one-fourth as much clover as we should in order 
to get the most out of our land. 

Will the time come when the farmers who 
now feel that they are unable to buy clover seed 
and lime, will gladly invest in commercial fer- 
tilizers every year? Our Ohio friend thinks so, 
and he has the history of Ohio farming te back 
him up in his opinion. 





TAX REDUCTION AND THE FARMER 


OME weeks ago we suggested that the first 

job of the farm forces in congress was to 
defeat the administration tax refund measure. 
That job is now partly accomplished. The re- 
publican party has refused to follow the rec- 
ommendations of the adminstration and is 
planning to bar tax legislation at this session. 
From the farm angle, this is an important vic- 
tory. Had the surplus been voted out of exist- 
ence, the opposition could at once have made 
the plea that no funds were available to finance 
an export plan. 

The battle, however, is not yet over. 
same groups of wealthy men who fought for in- 
come tax reduction and abolition of estate taxes 
at the last session are trying to put thru a tax 
refund this winter- Trouble is due from an- 
other source. Some democrats are urging a 
general reduction in taxes at once. 

Nobody expects much statesmanship from 
the gentlemen of the tax clubs, but we did hope 
for a different attitude from southern demo- 
crats. General tax reduction right now is wrong 
on two counts. In the first place, sound pol- 
icy demands retirement of the national debt as 
fast as possible; taxes should be kept high in 
good times with this end in view. In the second 
place, it is impossible to get both farm legisla- 
tion and tax reduction. 

We fear that the democratic ambition for tax 
reduction is inspired to a great extent by a de- 
sire to make life unpleasant for the other party. 
The administration has made much of its for- 
mer tax reduction program; if the democrats 
can put it in the position of opposing a demo- 
cratic tax reduction plan, good campaign mate- 
rial will result. 

There are more important things than good 
campaign material. Farm legislation is one of 
them. The south needs action to help the cotton 
grower much worse than it needs material for 
stump speeches, Between annoying the admin- 
istration and helping the eotton farmer, there 
ought not to be much room for choice. We 
hope that the democrats will forget about tax 
reduction this session and join at once with the 


The ' 


republicans from the corn belt and the west on — 


the more important job of putting the producer 
of surplus crops on his feet. 





OVER 100,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


W ALLACES’ FARMER “has just reached 

and passed the 100,000 mark in cireula- 
tion, as announced on another page. This is a 
gain of better than 40,000 since 1916, and a 


gain of 30,000 in the hard years since 1921. Of © 


course we are pleased. The figures show that 
the farmers of Iowa and neighboring states be- 
lieve that we are being of increasing help to 
them. That is the sort of encouragement that 
inspires an editorial force to better work. 

This gain has been made without the artifi- 


cial aid of premiums; Wallaces’ Farmer is still 


sold on its merits as a paper; it still stops when 
the time is out. It is a double satisfaction to 
know that we have made these gains in circu- 
lation without lowering our standards. We 
wonder if it is not also.a tribute to the intelli- 
gence of the farmers of the corn belt that a 
farm paper, edited solely in the interests of its 
farmer subscribers, and sold on its own merits 
instead of on the merits of premiums such as 
aluminum ware, water jugs, ete., can maintain 
and extend its influence even during a period 
of hard times. Some thirty-two years ago, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer staked its fortunes on its belief 
that corn belt farmers wanted the best farm 
paper they could get and that they would sup- 
port a paper that would give its best at all 
times for the farm cause. Our nearly half mil- 
lion farm readers today prove that this trust 
has not been misplaced. 





CORN PICKER EXPERIENCE 


WEEK or so ago, a young farmer came into 

the office, who has been using a corn pick- 
ing machine for six or seven years. He took 
exception to an article we ran in the paper re- 
cently which told about one corn picking ma- 
chine that missed about eleven bushels an acre. 
In his experience, the machine leaves only 
about two bushels an acre, if it leaves that 
much. In fact, he thinks the machine does a 
better job than the hand husker. We asked him 
what kind of corn he used, and the secret. came 
out. He uses a tough shanked, stiff stalked, 
white corn. He said he had never seen a yel- 
low corn which did not drop the ears too easily. 
He. admitted that with all the strains of Reid 
yellow dent with which he was familiar, it 
might be possible to knock off so much corn as 
to make the corn picker impractical. Never- 
theless, he himself is an enthusiast about the 
corn picker, altho he would like to find a yellow 
corn that could be handled with perfect satis- 
faction. 

We understand that in northern Iowa there 
are a number of varieties of yellow corn that are 
perfectly satisfactory with a corn picker. The 
stalks grow shorter there, the ears are carried 
lower, and there is less corn with Reid yellow 
dent blood in it. At any rate, we find that the 
farmers of northern Iowa complain less about 
the corn left in the field by the corn picker than 
the farmers in central and southern Iowa. 





Possibly you and I may have some house-cleaning, 
or, rather, heart cleaning, or at least some heart dis- 
infection, to go thru with before we can really enjoy 
our Christmas or enter into it in the right spirit. 


For you will remember that while the glad tiding - 


of great joy is that of good-will to men, in point of 
fact, the only class who will ever get any real good 
out of it are men of good wiil, that is, men whose 
attitude toward others is that of good-will.—Uncle 
Henry's Sayings. 





The Lord of all requires every man to depend on 


himself, upon his own energy, thrift and foresight, — 


and forbids the desire to secure anything belonging 


to anyoné else without giving a just and full equiv @ 


alent.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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CLEAN OUT THE MAIL BOX 


HIS is a good time of year to check up on 

reading matter. If the mail box is getting 
dogged with papers for which you subscribed 
in 2 moment of weakness, or for which you 
didn’t subseribe at all, or with the ‘‘never- 
stop’’ kind that you quit paying for long ago, 
but that keep coming anyway, start in now to 
dean house. - 
* There is so much good reading matter in the 
world, and so little time to read it, that it is 
poor business to waste any attention on third- 
rate stuff. Write ‘‘Refused’’ across the face 
of the paper that you don’t want, and let the 
mail carrier collect it on his next trip. The 
postal rules provide that the postmaster must 
notify the publisher to stop that paper. If it 
doesn’t stop, just keep on marking it ‘‘Re- 
fused’’ and leave it in your mail box. The post- 
master will then return’tt to the publisher with 
a penalty of ‘‘postage due’’ stamps affixed. 
That cures the most stubborn case. 

There is another angle to this matter, too. A 
paper that comes to your door may hardly be 
looked at; you may dislike the little you read 
in it; yet, so long as you accept it, you are 
helping that particular paper, When the folks 
on that paper go out to talk to politicians and 
to advertisers or to anybody else, they say, in 
effect: ‘*Certainly our paper is good. John 
Smith, R. F. D. 2, Eheu, Iowa, takes it.’’ Your 
name thus tied with thousands of other folks, 
many of whom feel about it just as you do, may 
help to put over policies you despise. 

Don’t let your name and influence be used 
in this way. Give your support only to those 
papers that you think really deserve it. 

What about Wallaces’ Farmer? Check up 
on us in the same way. If we don’t meet your 
standards, give us the same medicine. We are 


not asking for special privileges. We are only 


asking that you give yourself a fair deal. 





IDLE AND A SPENDTHRIFT 


VERY week or ten days some one writes in 

to tell us that the trouble with the farmer 

is that he runs around too much and spends too 

much of his money in riotous living. The re- 

sulting sour laughter frum rural sections has 
eurdled many a gallon of good milk. 

For the benefit of farmers who would like a 
few figures to sling around when a matter of 
this sort comes up, we quote from a new United 
States Department of Agriculture bulletin on 
the farm standard of living. On nearly 1,500 
farms in the middle-west, the average amount 
spent for recreation was $24.40. Not every 
Figuring it down to 
the basis of one pefson each week, we find that 
the average person on mid-west farms scattered 
each week with a profligate hand not much 
less than ten cents. : 

On the hours of work, it seems that 75 per 


ent of the farmers covered in the survey 


worked ten and a half hours or longer each 
working day. Only about 5 per cent worked a 
day of eight and a half hours or less. 

Our notion, which this bulletin backs up, is 
that the average farmer works too long hours 
and doesn’t have enough time, energy or money 
for community activities and for recreation. 
Most farmers have this in mind when they push 
0-operation and legislation that will help in- 
crease their incomes. We doubt if the middle- 


Western farmers on the average wants more 


money to buy more land to grow more corn to 
feed more hogs, and so on. He wants more 
money to give his family and himself economic 
Security and to make possible better homes, 
more books, more conveniences, more commu- 
nity improvements, and to permit him leisure 
time to enjoy all of these. 

_To the folks who think that the farmer is 


/Tuining himself by idleness and extravagance, 
We refer the figures above and add this sug- 


Sf 


~ 


gestion : It takes a superman to raise very much’ 


cain on the local town’s white way after ten 
hours hard work. It takes a financial genius 
to do it on an allowance of ten cents a week. 
If the average mid-west farmer is painting the 
town red on this basis, he is one of the marvels 
of the western world. 





THE MASTER FARMERS 


[‘ CHICAGO the other day, the Prairie 
Farmer presented medals to fifteen Illinois 


.farmers. Just one year ago, it presented Master 


Farmer medals to twenty different farmers, 
two from Wisconsin and eighteen from Illinois, 
The dinner this year was the second annual 
dinner in honor of these farm folks who had 
achieved distinction in the operation of their 
farms and as real builders in their communi- 
ties. The dinner was an interesting occasion, at 
which prominent business men in Chicago, the 
Master Farmers of last year, men in agriecul- 
tural work at the University of Illinois, agri- 
cultural implement manufacturers, leading 
farm organization folks, and publisher friends 
of the Prairie Farmer joined hands with the 
Prairie Farmer organization in extending honor 
to the new Master Farmers. A silver medal 
was presented to each of them by Mr. Burridge 
Butler, publisher of the Prairie Farmer. 

The Prairie Farmer has established a splen- 
did precedent in honoring the farm leaders of 
its state. Like honors are being bestowed this 
year in a number of other states. Wallaces’ 
Farmer, for instance, will hold its Master 
Farmer dinner the second week in January. 
The recognition accorded farmers who are not 
only leaders in operating their farms, but like- 
wise in community development, is not only an 
inspiration to those who receive the honor, but 
also to other farm folks who have the ambition 
to make their efforts to build a prosperous ag- 
riculture and a prosperous community count 
for the most. No one farmer can achieve dis- 
tinction in the operation of his farm at a profit 
and in his efforts to build a better community 
without benefiting agriculture as a whole. We 
congratulate the Prairie Farmer on the splen- 
did program it has inaugurated. 





THE INDIANAPOLIS MEETING 


T WILL be remembered that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce some time ago 
decided that each section of the country should 
solve the agricultural problem in its own way. 
In accordance with this program, regional meet- 
ings have been called. One of these was held 
the middle of November, in Indianapolis. 

Indiana farmers got wind of what was going 
on, and, coming into the meeting, they talked 
fully and frankly, Indiana farmers, like Iowa 
farmers, hold the United States Chamber of 
Commerce partly responsible for blocking an 
effective permanent agricultural policy. The 
presidents of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in recent years have written and spo- 
ken energetically against farm relief measures, 
and the Indiana farmers thought that it was 
time to let these people know that they dis- 
approve of any efforts looking toward break- 
ing up the feeling of solidarity which is gradu- 
ally coming over the farmers of the different 
sections of the country. 

Some aspects of the agricultural problem are 
sectional. These sectional problems the farmers 
can take care of for themselves without any 
help from the United States Chamber of Com- 
merece. It is the broad national problem involy- 
ing the surplus of agricultural crops and the 
post-war reversal in credit balances where the 
farmers would appreciate help from a powerful 
organization like the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, And it is precisely here that the 
United States Chamber of Commerce has failed 
to live up to its opportunities. 


ODDS AND ENDS 


This last summer and fall I had a chance to 
watch a corn experiment at Ames, which 
brought some new things to my mind very fore- 
ibly. There were about sixty kinds of corn on 
this land, and it was interesting to watch the 
difference in behavior, On the average, about 
eight per cent of the ears were moldy, but there 


“were two sorts which had practically no mold 


and ‘one sort with one-third of its ears moldy. 
Of course, wet, warm weather in September and 
October makes a lot of moldy corn, but appar- 
ently it will be possible some day to develop a 
kind of corn which will be practically free of 
mold, no matter how heavy the rains may come 
during the fall. 

Another matter which interested me greatly 
was the influence of size of ear on yield. A sort 
which has interested me greatly for the last 
three or four years has an ear which is only 
about three-fourths the size of the ordinary 
Reid corn. In a favorable year on rich land I’ve 
seen this small eared corn when planted at the 
rate of five kernels per hill, yield better than 
a hundred bushels per acre where all of the 
larger eared Reid strains grown alongside yield- 
ed around eighty bushels an acre. That year 
there were about seven ounces of shelled corn to 
the average ear of Reid corn and only about 
five and one-half ounces of shelled corn to the 
average ear of this high-yielding small eared 
sort. The higher yielding power of the small 
eared corn came as a result of its ability to 
withstand thick planting without producing as 
many barren stalks or nubbiny stalks as thé 
Reid corn. 

I was interested this year in seeing the same 
kind of corn compared again with Reid in yield- 
ing power under conditions of much thinner 
planting. In this particular Ames experiment 
the stand was a little less than three stalks to 
the hill, or about the same as on the average 
farm. This time there was not much difference 
in yielding power between the Reid corn and 
the small eared corn. Under the thinner plant- 
ing the Reid corn increased its size of ear con- 
siderably. But the small eared sort was only 
slightly larger, Apparently, the man who plants 
only two kernels per hill will get the biggest 
yield by using large eared corn. However, in 
order to get the largest yield per acre, I am 
convinced that there is a lot to be said for 
using four kernels per hill and a small eared 
corn. Incidentally, the small eared corn will 
mature a little earlier. 

This matter of how thick to plant corn is 
much more involved than I had ever thought. 
You have to take into account the soil, the sea- 
son and the kind of corn. In a dry season with 
a large eared corn, on a poor soil in southern 
Iowa, it is possible occasionally to get the larg- 
est yields with one stalk to a hill. But in a 
favorable season with a small eared corn on a 
rich soil in northern Iowa, four or even five 
stalks per hill will give the biggest yields. 

I have seen during the past three years sorts 
of corn which I thought had definitely proved 
their high yielding power, fall down when 
planted thin, and I have seen other sorts which 
seemed to be poor under thick planting, prove 
themselves decidedly worth while when plant- 
ed thin. 

I-am hoping that the college at Ames, now 
that it has embarked seriously on the program 
of finding the best combination of inbred 
strains, will take into account this matter of 
size of ears. I hope that they will try out their 
best yielding combinations under both thick and 
thin planting conditions, and on both rich and 
poor soil. They may find eventually that the 
largest possible yields per acre can be obtained 
with small eared sorts which are rather dis- 
appointing looking to the man whose eyes have 
been trained to appreciate show ears produced 
under conditions of thin planting. 

H. A, WALLACE. 
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SOIL BUILDING 


HAT is wrong with soil building pro- 
grams? Experiments at all the corn belt 


stations have proved that they work. And yet 


most of our farmers do very little soil building. 
It is such a little matter, too. First, some such 


rotation as corn, corn, oats and clover—apply- 
ing a ton or two of lime per acre if necessary 
in order to grow the clover. If the red clover 


seed is too high in price, substitute sweet clo- 
ver, but in that case an application of lime will 
be absolutely essential on most soils. Apply all 


farm manure religously as soon as possible after 
it is made. The greatest weakness in the ma- 
nure proposition on most farms is that there is 
available only about three tons per acre once 
every four years instead of eight tons. Prob- 
ably a third of the crop land in Iowa hasn’t 
had a ton of manure in the past twenty years. 
Aside from rotation, manure and lime when 
necessary, about the only thing else that ordi- 
narily pays in Iowa is phosphorus, which can 
be applied most easily in the form of acid phos- 
phate broadcast at the rate of one hundred 
pounds per acre at the time the clover is seed- 
ed, or put on with a fertilizer attachment to 
the corn planter when the corn is planted. 

That is about all there is to a soil building 
program under corn belt conditions. The soils 
people at the different experiment stations have 
proved beyond doubt that it works splendidly. 
They believe that a program of this sort ini- 
tiated on all the farms of the corn belt would 
inerease the yield of corn at least twenty-five 
per cent, while at the same time reducing the 
cost of production per bushel. And yet some- 
how most farmers don’t follow any definite 
soil building program aside from spreading 
most of their manure and trying to grow clover 
once in a while. 

After having paid the bills for soil building 
programs on different farms, we begin to un- 
derstand why farmers generally don’t go in for 
it more whole-heartedly, Lime and clover seed 
cost money, and while eventually this money 
is usually returned several times over, it often- 
times happens that early in the game the clover 
stand fails to eatch, and limestone is apparent- 
ly doing no good. The first two or three years 
of a soil building program may be thoroly dis- 
heartening. Several hundred dollars have been 
expended, and apparently there is no return to 
show for it. Moreover, in times like these it is 
hard to invest money in the future. 

It takes imagination combined either with 
surplus funds or bank credit to start a really 


effective soil building program. In the long 
run, however, such a program pays tremen- 
dously. Any farmer who wishes to raise him- 
self distinctly above the average should devote 
all his efforts toward getting into a position to 
adopt a long-time program which will raise his 
corn yields to sixty bushels an acre as a ten- 
year average. 

Not long since, a professor of soils from Ohio 
told us that no matter how much propaganda 
work was put on by the soils extension people, 
the majority of our farmers would not embrace 
a permanent soil building program. He thought 
that we in Iowa would wear out our soils even- 
tually, just like they have in Ohio, and that 
then the majority of our farmers would start 
using commercial fertilizers and feeding their 
crops from year to year ingtead of building up 
a reserve of plant food in the soil. Perhaps he 
is right—perhaps Iowa will follow in the foot- 
steps of Ohio. But at any rate, we ought first 
to make a definite effort to utilize manure, clo- 
ver and lime to the limit. 

It seems that the farmers of Iowa are now 
using only about 200,000 tons of limestone an- 
nually where they ought to be using 2,000,000 
tons. We are using only about ten per cent as 
much lime as we should, and seeding only about 
one-fourth as much clover as we should in order 
to get the most out of our land. 

Will the time come when the farmers who 
now feel that they are unable to buy clover seed 
and lime, will gladly invest in commercial fer- 
tilizers every year? Our Ohio friend thinks so, 
and he has the history of Ohio farming te back 
him up in his opinion. 





TAX REDUCTION AND THE FARMER 


OME weeks ago we suggested that the first 

job of the farm forces in congress was to 
defeat the administration tax refund measure. 
That job is now partly accomplished. The re- 
publican party has refused to follow the rec- 
ommendations of the adminstration and is 
planning to bar tax legislation at this session. 
From the farm angle, this is an important vic- 
tory. Had the surplus been voted out of exist- 
ence, the opposition could at once have made 
the plea that no funds were available to finance 
an export plan. 

The battle, however, is not yet over. 
same groups of wealthy men who fought for in- 
come tax reduction and abolition of estate taxes 
at the last session are trying to put thru a tax 
refund this winter- Trouble is due from an- 
other source. Some democrats are urging a 
general reduction in taxes at once. 

Nobody expects much statesmanship from 
the gentlemen of the tax clubs, but we did hope 
for a different attitude from southern demo- 
crats. General tax reduction right now is wrong 
on two counts. In the first place, sound pol- 
icy demands retirement of the national debt as 
fast as possible; taxes should be kept high in 
good times with this end in view. In the second 
place, it is impossible to get both farm legisla- 
tion and tax reduction. 

We fear that the democratic ambition for tax 
reduction is inspired to a great extent by a de- 
sire to make life unpleasant for the other party. 
The administration has made much of its for- 
mer tax reduction program; if the democrats 
can put it in the position of opposing a demo- 
cratic tax reduction plan, good campaign mate- 
rial will result. 

There are more important things than good 
campaign material. Farm legislation is one of 
them. The south needs action to help the cotton 
grower much worse than it needs material for 
stump speeches, Between annoying the admin- 
istration and helping the cotton farmer, there 
ought not to be much room for choice. We 
hope that the democrats will forget about tax 
reduction this session and join at once with the 


The ' 


c — 


republicans from the corn belt and the west on 
the more important job of putting the producer 
of surplus crops on his feet. 





OVER 100,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


W ALLACES’ FARMER “has just reached 
and passed the 100,000 mark in circnla- 
tion, as announced on another page. This is a 
gain of better than 40,000 since 1916, and a 
gain of 30,000 in the hard years since 1921. Of 
course we are pleased. The figures show that 
the farmers of Iowa and neighboring states be- 
lieve that we are being of increasing help to) 
them. That is the sort of encouragement that 
inspires an editorial force to better work. 
This gain has been made without the artifi- 
cial aid of premiums; Wallaces’ Farmer is still 
sold on its merits as a paper; it still stops when 
the time is out. It is a double satisfaction to 
know that we have made these gains in circu- 
lation without lowering our standards. We 
wonder if it is not also.a tribute to the intelli- 
gence of the farmers of the corn belt that a 
farm paper, edited solely in the interests of its 
farmer subscribers, and sold on its own merits 
instead of on the merits of premiums such as 
aluminum ware, water jugs, ete., can maintain 
and extend its influence even during a period 
of hard times. Some thirty-two years ago, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer staked its fortunes on its belief 
that corn belt farmers wanted the best farm 
paper they could get and that they would sup- 
port a paper that would give its best at all 
times for the farm cause. Our nearly half mil- 
lion farm readers today prove that this trust 
has not been misplaced. 





CORN PICKER EXPERIENCE 


A WEEK or so ago, a young farmer came into 

the office, who has been using a corn pick- 
ing machine for six or seven years. He took 
exception to an article we ran in the paper re- 
cently which told about one corn picking ma- 
chine that missed about eleven bushels an acre. 
In his experience, the machine leaves only 
about two bushels an acre, if it leaves that 
much. In fact, he thinks the machine does a 
better job than the hand husker. We asked him 
what kind of corn he used, and the secret came 
out. He uses a tough shanked, stiff stalked, 
white corn. He said he had never seen a yel- 
low corn which did not drop the ears too easily. 
He admitted that with all the strains of Reid 
yellow dent with which he was familiar, it 
might be possible to knock off so much corn as 
to make the corn picker impractical. Never- 
theless, he himself is an enthusiast about the 
corn picker, altho he would like to find a yellow 
corn that could be handled with perfect satis- 
faction. 

We understand that in northern Iowa there 
are a number of varieties of yellow corn that are 
perfectly satisfactory with a corn picker. The 
stalks grow shorter there, the ears are carried 
lower, and there is less corn with Reid yellow 
dent blood in it. At any rate, we find that the 
farmers of northern Iowa complain less about 
the corn left in the field by the corn picker than 
the farmers in central and southern Iowa. 





Possibly you and I may have some house-cleaning, 
or, rather, heart cleaning, or at least some heart dis- 
infection, to go thru with before we can really enjoy 
our Christmas or enter into it in the right spirit. 
For you will remember that while the glad tiding 
of great joy is that of good-will to men, in point of 
fact, the only class who will ever get any real good 
out of it are men of good will, that is, men whose 
attitude toward others is that of good-will.—Uncle 
Henry's Sayings. 





The Lord of all requires every man to depend on 
himself, upon his own energy, thrift and foresight, 


and forbdias the desire to secure anything belonging — 
to anyone else without giving a just and full equiv- 


alent.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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‘ 
CLEAN OUT THE MAIL BOX 


THIS is a good time of year to check up on 

reading matter. If the mail box is getting 
dogged with papers for which you subscribed 
in 2 moment of weakness, or for which you 





didn’t subscribe at all, or with the ‘‘never-. 


stop’’ kind that you quit paying for long ago, 
but that keep coming anyway, start in now to 
dean house. - 

* There is so much good reading matter in the 
world, and so little time to read it, that it is 
poor business to waste any attention on third- 
rte stuff. Write ‘‘Refused’’ across the face 
of the paper that you don’t want, and let the 
mail carrier collect it on his next trip. The 
postal rules provide that the postmaster must 
notify the publisher to stop that paper. If it 
doesn’t stop, just keep on marking it ‘‘Re- 
fused’’ and leave it in your mail box. The post- 
master will then return“it to the publisher with 
a penalty of ‘‘postage due’’ stamps affixed. 
That cures the most stubborn ease. 

There is another angle to this matter, too. A 
paper that comes to your door may hardly be 
looked at; you may dislike the little you read 
in it; yet, so long as you accept it, you are 
helping that particular paper. When the folks 
on that paper go out to talk to politicians and 
to advertisers or to anybody else, they say, in 
effect: ‘*Certainly our paper is good. John 
Smith, R. F. D. 2, Eheu, Iowa, takes it.’’ Your 
name thus tied with thousands of other folks, 
many of whom feel about it just as you do, may 
help to put over policies you despise. 

Don’t let your name and influence be used 
in this way. Give your support only to those 
papers that you think really deserve it. 

What about Wallaces’ Farmer? Check up 
on us in the same way. If we don’t meet your 
standards, give us the same medicine. We are 
not asking for special privileges. We are only 
asking that you give yourself a fair deal. 





IDLE AND A SPENDTHRIFT 


VERY week or ten days some one writes in 

to tell us that the trouble with the farmer 

is that he runs around too much and spends too 

much of his money in riotous living. The re- 

sulting sour laughter frum rural sections has 
eurdled many a gallon of good milk. 

For the benefit of farmers who would like a 
few figures to sling around when a matter of 
this sort comes up, we quote from a new United 
States Department of Agriculture bulletin on 
the farm standard of living. On nearly 1,500 
farms in the middle-west, the average amount 
spent for recreation was $24.40. Not every 
week either, every year. Figuring it down to 
the basis of one pefson each week, we find that 
the average person on mid-west farms scattered 
each week with a profligate hand not much 
less than ten eents. ; 

On the hours of work, it seems that 75 per 
cent of the farmers covered in the survey 
worked ten and a half hours or longer each 
working day. Only about 5 per cent worked a 
day of eight and a half hours or less. 

Our notion, which this bulletin backs up, is 
that the average farmer works too long hours 
and doesn’t have enough time, energy or money 
for community activities and for recreation. 


' Most farmers have this in mind when they push 


¢o-operation and legislation that will help in- 
We doubt if the middle- 
Western farmers on the average wants more 
money to buy more land to grow more corn to 
feed more hogs, and so on. He wants more 
money to give his family and himself economic 
Security and to make possible better homes, 
more books, more conveniences, more commu- 
nity improvements, and to permit him leisure 


time to enjoy all of these. 


_To the folks who think that the farmer is 
Tuining himself by idleness and extravagance, 





gestion : It takes a superman to raise very much 
cain on the local town’s white way after ten 
hours hard work. It takes a financial genius 
to do it on an allowance of ten cents a week. 
If the average mid-west farmer is painting the 
town red on this basis, he is one of the marvels 
of the western world. 





THE MASTER FARMERS 


N CHICAGO the other day, the Prairie 
Farmer presented medals to fifteen Illinois 


.farmers. Just one year ago, it presented Master 


Farmer medals to twenty different farmers, 
two from Wisconsin and eighteen from Illinois, 
The dinner this year was the second annual 
dinner in honor of these farm folks who had 
achieved distinction in the operation of their 
farms and as real builders in their communi- 
ties. The dinner was an interesting occasion, at 
which prominent business men in Chicago, the 
Master Farmers of last year, men in agricul- 
tural work at the University of Illinois, agri- 
cultural implement manufacturers, leading 
farm organization folks, and publisher friends 
of the Prairie Farmer joined hands with the 
Prairie Farmer organization in extending honor 
to the new Master Farmers. A silver medal 
was presented to each of them by Mr. Burridge 
Butler, publisher of the Prairie Farmer. 

The Prairie Farmer has established a splen- 
did precedent in honoring the farm leaders of 
its state. Like honors are being bestowed this 
year in a number of other states. Wallaces’ 
Farmer, for instance, will hold its Master 
Farmer dinner the second week in January. 
The recognition accorded farmers who are not 
only leaders in operating their farms, but like- 
wise in community development, is not only an 
inspiration to those who receive the honor, but 
also to other farm folks who have the ambition 
to make their efforts to build a prosperous ag- 
riculture and a prosperous community count 
for the most. No one farmer can achieve dis- 
tinction in the operation of his farm at a profit 
and in his efforts to build a better community 
without benefiting agriculture as a whole. We 
congratulate the Prairie Farmer on the splen- 
did program it has inaugurated. 





THE INDIANAPOLIS MEETING 


T WILL be remembered that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce some time ago 
decided that each section of the country should 
solve the agricultural problem in its own way. 
In accordance with this program, regional meet- 
ings have been called. One of these was held 
the middle of November, in Indianapolis. 

Indiana farmers got wind of what was going 
on, and, coming into the meeting, they talked 
fully and frankly, Indiana farmers, like Iowa 
farmers, hold the United States Chamber of 
Commerce partly responsible for blocking an 
effective permanent agricultural policy. The 
presidents of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in recent years have written and spo- 
ken energetically against farm relief measures, 
and the Indiana farmers thought that it was 
time to let these people know that they dis- 
approve of any efforts looking toward break- 
ing up the feeling of solidarity which is gradu- 
ally coming over the farmers of the different 
sections of the country. 

Some aspects of the agricultural problem are 
sectional. These sectional problems the farmers 
can take care of for themselves without any 
help from the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. It is the broad national problem involy- 
ing the surplus of agricultural crops and the 
post-war reversal in credit balances where the 
farmers would appreciate help from a powerful 
organization like the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, And it is precisely here that the 
United States Chamber of Commerce has failed 
to live up to its opportunities. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


This last summer and fall I had a chance to 
watch a corn experiment at Ames, which 
brought some new things to my mind very fore- 
ibly. There were about sixty kinds of corn on 
this land, and it was interesting to watch the 
difference in behavior, On the average, about 
eight per cent of the ears were moldy, but there 


“were two sorts which had practically no mold 


and one sort with one-third of its ears moldy. 
Of course, wet, warm weather in September and 
October makes a lot of moldy eorn, but appar- 
ently: it will be possible some day to develop a 
kind of corn which will be practically free of 
mold, no matter how heavy the rains may come 
during the fall. 

Another matter which interested me greatly 
was the influence of size of ear on yield. A sort 
which has interested me greatly for the last 
three or four years has an ear which is only 
about three-fourths the size of the ordinary 
Reid corn. In a favorable year on rich land I’ve 
seen this small eared corn when planted at the 
rate of five kernels per hill, yield better than 
a hundred bushels per acre where all of the 
larger eared Reid strains grown alongside yield- 
ed around eighty bushels an acre. That year 
there were about seven ounces of shelled corn to 
the average ear of Reid corn and only about 
five and one-half ounces of shelled corn to the 
average ear of this high-yielding small eared 
sort. The higher yielding power of the small 
eared corn came as a result of its ability to 
withstand thick planting without produeing as 
many barren stalks or nubbiny stalks as thé 
Reid corn. 

I was interested this year in seeing the same 
kind of corn compared again with Reid in yield- 
ing power under conditions of much thinner 
planting. In this particular Ames experiment 
the stand was a little less than three stalks to 
the hill, or about the same as on the average 
farm. This time there was not much difference 
in yielding power between the Reid corn and 
the small eared corn. Under the thinner plant- 
ing the Reid corn increased its size of ear con- 
siderably. But the small eared sort was only 
slightly larger. Apparently, the man who plants 
only two kernels per hill will get the biggest 
yield by using large eared corn. However, in 
order to get the largest yield per acre, I am 
convinced that there is a lot to be said for 
using four kernels per hill and a small eared 
corn. Incidentally, the small eared corn will 
mature a little earlier. 

This matter of how thick to plant corn is 
much more involved than I had ever thought. 
You have to take into account the soil, the sea- 
son and the kind of corn. In a dry season with 
a large eared corn, on a poor soil in southern 
Iowa, it is possible occasionally to get the larg- 
est yields with one stalk to a hill. But in a 
favorable season with a small eared corn on a 
rich soil in northern Iowa, four or even five 
stalks per hill will give the biggest yields. 

I have seen during the past three years sorts 
of corn which I thought had definitely proved 
their high yielding power, fall down when 
planted thin, and I have seen other sorts which 
seemed to be poor under thick planting, prove 
themselves decidedly worth while when plant- 
ed thin. 

I-am hoping that the college at Ames, now 
that it has embarked seriously on the program 
of finding the best combination of inbred 
strains, will take into account this matter of 
size of ears. I hope that they will try out their 
best yielding combinations under both thick and 
thin planting conditions, and on both rich and 
poor soil. They may find eventually that the 
largest possible yields per acre can be obtained 
with small eared sorts which are rather dis- 
appointing looking to the man whose eyes have 
been trained to appreciate show ears produced 
under conditions of thin planting. 

H. A, WALLACE. 
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TRUCK TRACKS LEAD TO HOG THIEVES} 


———— 


Montgomery County Farmers Solve Mystery of Twelve Stolen Porkers 


HEN C. J. Shearer, who 
lives near Elliott, over 
in Montgomery county, 

went up to his hog pasture the 
morning of October 12, to feed 
his bunch of -160 hogs, he 
thought they didn’t respond as 
they should. He called, but all 
the hogs failed to come, So he 
decided to count them. Twelve 
were missing. 

Just where had they gone, 
Shearer wondered. He looked 
to see if the gate was all right, 
and then he saw tire marks at 
the entrance of the pasture, 
which led him to believe some- 
one had been in there during 
the night. Apparently the miss- 





Shearer, ing hogs had been stolen. 
who lost the 12 Qo back to the house he went 
hogs and called the sheriff at Red 


Oak. It wasn’t long before 
Deputy Sheriff Guy Hobbs came out, and 
Shearer and Hobbs examined the tire marks. 
They were quite plain, as a light rain the night 
before had left the ground soft. The two men 
followed the track of the truck a ways, but lost 
it, and so the sheriff notified all the nearby 
towns to watch out for the missing hogs. 

That afternoon an Omaha buyer telephoned 
he had some hogs. The sheriff’s office got in 
touch with Shearer, and they went to Omaha. 
But the hogs were not Shearer’s. 

The next morning, Shearer met his neighbor, 
Charles Palmer, and they talked over the loss. 
Shearer mentioned the truek, and Palmer said 
he believed he could help, as he knew trucks. 
So Palmer went over to the pasture and exam- 
ined the marks. He recognized the make of the 
tires. He looked closer and found that in leav- 
ing the pasture the truck had skidded a bit and 
left behind other marks. Palmer was sure from 
signs it was a Ford, so he said what they had to 
do was find a truck of that make with the same 


By W. E. Drips, Service Bureau Editar 


tread of tires on it. But where was that truck ? 

Shearer and Palmer started out. They asked 
questions and traveled about and finally they 
found out there was a Ford truck in the town 
of Griswold. Over there they went. Inquiry led 
them to a garage. 
went out and examined the truck. It had just 
been thoroly washed and was still wet, but it 
was a Ford truck and on it were the kind of 
tires they were searching for. The owner of the 
truck, however, their search revealed, had been 
at home when the robbery had taken place, for 
townspeople were sure of that. This puzzled 
Shearer and Palmer, and they wondered if they 
had located the wrong truck. 

But on the way home they happened to meet 
Ed Rabe, a neighbor, who talked about the ease 
with them. Then Palmer remembered that while 
trucking with his own ear, he had seen two 
young fellows with a Ford truck. He asked 
Rabe if he had ever seen Charley Haworth and 
Harry Artlip driving a truck recently. Rabe 
said he believed he had. So Palmer and Shearer 
started out on another hunt. This time they 
found out by asking questions that young Ha- 
worth had often borrowed his uncle’s truck, and 
it developed that this same uncle was the owner 
of the truck in Griswold. They sent for the 
deputy sheriff and had the boys arrested. 

The boys denied any part in the stealing and 
claimed they did not know anything about the 
hogs. Deputy Hobbs turned them loose, as he 
didn’t have any ease against them. But Shear- 
er and Palmer were not satisfied. Another day 
came, and they began to investigate anew, This 
time they met with a new clue. The hogs had 
been discovered in an out-of-the-way pasture 
nearby, and Rabe had reported this to Shearer. 
Investigation proved the hogs were the missing 
ones, so Shearer and Palmer went to Griswold 
and got the deputy again and had the boys re- 
arrested. It wasn’t long this time before the 
two young fellows, Haworth and Artlip, owned 


As no one was home, they. 


up to borrowing the truck and going out and 
loading on the twelve hogs. They were sent to 
Eldora, to remain until they are of age. 

Shearer had employed Artlip in the past and 
told me the fellow had been a good worker, buf 
that during the past summer he had been run. 
ning wild. ‘‘He came back this fall and want. 
ed to work, and I hired him,’’ Shearer said; 
‘‘but I soon saw he wasn’t any good, and let 
him go, These young fellows had been having a 
pretty gay time, and I guess they needed money 
to keep their cars going. They had their nerve, 
tho, trying to get away with those hogs when | 
had up a Wallaces’ Farmer Service Burean 
sign and also a Farm Bureau sign.’’ 


Boys Have Stolen Hogs Before 


Shearer says these boys had stolen hogs be- 
fore. This fall they took fourteen head from 
one of their own relatives, who was away visit- 
ing in Nebraska, and sold them for $180, and 
when the man returned and found out about it 
he agreed not to prosecute the boys if they 
would make up the loss. However, Shearer says 
they must have decided it probably would be 
easier to get other hogs to make up the loss 
than to work. 

Montgomery county has had some stealing 
the past year, but the protection given to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer Service Bureau members has 
kept thieves away from these folks in most 
eases, Chickens have been stolen, but it ‘has 
been from folks who were not members of either 
the Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau or the 
Farm Bureau. However, several offenders have 
been captured and sent to prison, and the 
crime wave has slowed up a lot. Shearer feels 
that the removal of these boys has at least 
stopped one of the gangs, and others will think 
twice before they steal to have a good time. 

So Shearer and Palmer are $25 each richer, 
for they split the reward offered for the cap- 
ture of the thieves by Wallaces’ Farmer. 

‘“‘It pays for our tronuble,’’ Shearer said. ‘I 
hope I won’t have to hunt my hogs again.”’ 


THE FARM SITUATION AT WASHINGTON 


How Legislative Prospects Look to a Visitor From the Corn Belt 
\ 


at this session of congress? What form 

will it take? Will the administration 
bar the way? Is there really a sincere effort to 
secure such legislation? These and many other 
questions are being asked not only by farm 
folks, who are so deeply and vitally interested 
in the outcome, but likewise by folks in Wash- 
ington in both official and civil life. 

I spent a couple of days in Washington the 
past week, and found divergent opinions as to 
the possibility and probability of securing ade- 
quate farm relief legislation within the next 
few weeks: One thing is sure: Congress can 
not escape the responsibility of facing the 
problem. 

Senator McNary has already introduced a re- 
vised MeNary-Haugen bill in the senate. It pro- 
vides for a farm board, an equalization fee 
more simple in form of payment, and a plan for 
handling surpluses of cotton, wheat and hogs, 
and should offer hope of preventing these sur- 
pluses from making the price on the main 
crop. 

The experience of the past year should con- 
vince those who have contended that co-opera- 
tive organization would solve the whole problem 
of the futility of their argument. Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine and Secretary Hoover were 
primarily responsible for getting financial aid 
for the purpose of helping farmers hold their 
corn last year. The Iowa warehouse act encour- 
aged further holding in our state. It can not be 
reasonably doubted that these very things were 
largely responsible for the low price of corn this 
year. Simply financing the farmer in storing 


W ILL there be any farm relief legislation 


By John P. Wallace 


crops will never be a success. There must be a 
plan for marketing crops thus stored in such a 
Way as not to depress unduly the home price. 

It is not a one-year problem, and hence the 
necessity for an agricultural board that will 
deal with the problem for a term of years and 
from the national point of view. That is the es- 
sence of legislation dealing with the surplus. 
With the right kind of a board, it can be han- 
dled in a way that will be helpful not only to 
the producer but likewise to the consumer. 


Adjustment Is Absolutely Essential 


I believe that more and more folks are begin- 
ning to realize that the legislation asked for is 
sane, not radical, as some have tried to brand 
it. And in this there is encouragement. When- 
ever a third of our population is out of adjust- 
ment with the other two-thirds, adjustments to 
suit the conditions are absolutely essential and 
must be made. Otherwise the welfare of all will 
be in jeopardy. 

The body of an automobile may be fine; the 
wheels, differential, transmission, gears, igni- 
tion, water system, may be in splendid shape; 
but if the engine is not getting enough oil and 
can not work efficiently, the other parts of the 
machine are useless. Agriculture is the engine 
of our business structure. It furnishes most of 
our new wealth, producing it each year from the 
soil. Without its proper functioning, while 
other business may prosper for a while, sooner 
or later all business is bound to suffer by its 
depression. 


Justice to agficulture, the payment by the. 
government of its war debt to the farmer, has 


been too long delayed. The administraton has 
lamentably failed to realize its responsibility 
and has dodged the issue, to its own disadvan- 
tage and to the detriment of the whole country. 


It is better to recognize that a serious condition 
exists and to bring really statesmanlike leader- | 
ship to the correcting of that condition than to 
The day of reckoning is bound” 
to come. Congress can not hide behind the ad- | 
ministration, nor can the administration pass” 
the buck back to congress, In the realization of © 


procrastinate. 


this fundamental truth lies the possibility of 
action at this session of congress. 
There is no question or doubt that a word 


from the president that adequate farm legisla- | 
tion should be passed would make it a reality. | 
My feeling is that the president has relied tod | 
much on the advice of those who are not only | 
out of sympathy but likewise out of touch with 


agriculture as a whole. They have not given him 


the right perspective. He has had too much of | 
one side of the story and not enough of the) 


other. 


What is needed is broad vision both by the} 


president and congress, a courage that will not 


let selfish consideration stand in the way, a real | 
ization that the interests of the whole country! 


are at stake, in this effort to make it possible 
for agriculture to sit at the table with other 
great business and share alike in the sustenancé 
that should come in equal measure to 

classes. What better New Year’s wish would 
it be possible for us to make than that this may 
be brought about? 


WALLACES’ FARMER, December 24, 1986 
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WHERE SHORTHORNS GET THEIR MILK 


Analysis Show That Shorthorn Milk Producers Come From Varied Strains 


words are summarized the bloodlines of 

the Milking Shorthorns. Bates is first in 
importanee in this triple alliance, since nearly 
all Shorthorns of the milking strain carry at 
least some Bates breeding in their pedigrees, 
while the major part of the ancestry of many 
of them is of Bates extraction. Clay, the sec- 
ond element in Milking Shorthorn bloodlines, 
refers to breeding that traces to animals im- 
ported by Henry Clay early in the nineteenth 
century. Most presént-day Milking Shorthorns 
represent a blend of Bates and Clay bloodlines. 
Scotch blood can be found in a considerable 
number of Milking Shorthorn pedigrees, and 
in some it appears in important proportions. 
There also occasionally appear, in addition to 
the Bates, Clay and Scotch strains, other lesser 
known lines of breeding. These, however, are 
almost always of minor influence. 

This classification of Milking Shorthorn 
bloodlines is based upon an examination of the 
pedigrees of the principal sires of high produc- 
ing Milking Shorthorn cows. These sires, twen- 
ty-four in number, are listed in the accompany- 
ing table. They are the twenty-four bulls ap- 


B ATES—Clay—Sceotch. In these three 


By D. F. Malin 


son of Cyrus Clay, Bell Boy 2d, seventh rank- 
ing sire in the table, owes much to the Clay 
blood, being sired by Kirkwood Clay. Henry 
Clay, also found in the table, is a Clay-bred 
bull and the sire of the dam of Cyrus Clay. 
Still others which bear the Clay influence are 
Imperial Clay, Duke of Granville, Dairyman 
Jr., Blackwood Knight, Blackwood Knight Jr. 
and Glenside Dairy King. 

Since the Clay blood has been a factor in the 
production of so many of these Milking Short- 
horn sires, it is worth while to give some atten- 
tion to its origin. The Clay blood as it is now 
found traces back to two cows, Kitty Clay 3d 
and Kitty Clay 4th, full sisters, purchased near- 
ly forty years ago by L. D. May from the Spen- 
eer herd in New York. The two Kitty Clays 
won much fame for their milking qualities, both 
of them standing high in the milk and butter- 
fat tests at the World’s Columbian Exposition 
in 1893. They were sired by Dick Turpin and 
out of Kitty Clay 2d. Dick Turpin was a bull 
of mixed breeding, including some Bates, while 
Kitty Clay 2d traced back directly to the Clay 


qualities, since she also figures importantly in 
the pedigree of Joe Johnson, the most impor- 
tant bull in the development of the Clay strain 
in the Spencer and May herds. All Milking 
Shorthorns of the present generation which 
have Clay blood trace a number of times to Joe 
Johnson. In the third generation of his pedi- 
gree, the cow Fillpail, by Gwynne’s Marmion, 
appears twice. 

Joe Johnson and the Kitty Clays thus had a 
common ancestress in Fillpail. This in itself, 
of course, does not prove that Fillpail was the 
source of the Clay milking ability. It does, 
however, suggest that she might have had some- 
thing to do with it. It at any rate causes the 
historian to wish that Henry Clay might have 
elaborated on his description of the daughters 
of Don John and that the New York breeders 
might have left a note on what manner of cow 
Fillpail was. 

The Clay cattle as they existed in the May 
herd contained some Bates blood, received prin- 
cipally thru Joe Johnson, whose pedigree was 
about three-eighths choice Bates breeding. In 
the May herd and others the Clay blood was 
combined with Bates blood thru the use of such 
sires as Duke Buttercup. As a result, 





pearing most frequently in the ancestry 


THE LEADING SIRES OF MILKING SHORTHORN 


PRODUCERS 


many of the sires in this table are a 
Bates-Clay combination. This is true 
especially of General Clay and his sons, 
Cyrus Clay and Glenside Dairy King. 








Since these bulls have been the leaders in 
producing valuable milkers, the Bates- 
Clay blend has influenced a large por- 




















General Clay BEGGIO. ....cccesvccscoccoscensscoossies | 220 
Duke Buttercup 160769............ccccsssseees 155 
Cymrn Clay S07 G1 Gini ccceccsoccsccdisescbcssssianaies 105 
Glenside Dairy King 443881..............0.. 80 
Blackwood Knight 2d 376319............000. 80 
Dairyman Jr. 247800..........ccccccsessesssseees 75 
Bell. Boy -2d- 162066. ...ccescissccscsesssccacesdtocny 70 
Royal Darlington 391280................ce0000 70 
Blackwood Knight 314009................cc000 60 
King Roguish Eyes 385778...........c.sse00e 60 
Fillpail Record 593442..........ccscccssseseeees 60 
Duke of Granville 186290.............c:0:0000. | && 
Bemry. Clay 11209 U asco ccesessccncssccsosconisszcesce | 50 
Imperial Clay 262362............ccccsssscceee| 50 
Major Roguish Eyes 2d 242256.............. 50 
Prince of Faribault 333739............sses0 50 
Knight of Glenrose 349055... | 45 
Grandview Diamond 333423.............008 40 
Coral Favorite 634157..............ccsccsscessses 40 
Claywood White 427530.............scccsecesseee 40 
General Chieftain 387701... 40 
Glenside Roan Clay 622766..............:c0000 40) 
Knowsley Prince 2d 632720..........:e+se0+ | 40 
Eudora’s Duke 386463...........csccccessesesees | 40 
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tion of America’s best Milking Short- 
horns, 

Seotch contributions to this table of 
sires are more extensive than might be 
supposed from a glance at the names. 
The pedigree of Coral Favorite, nine- 
teenth ranking bull, would run high in 
Champion of England blood, were it to 
be analyzed. Three-fourths of Coral 
Favorite’s pedigree is Scotch of the sort 
considered most desirable by breeders of 
beef Shorthorns. The names of such not- 
able sires as Captain of the Guard and 
Scottish Archer are found in it. 


Much Scotch Blood Is Found 


Prince of Faribault, No. 16 in the 
table, comes of ancestry that is about 
half Scotch, while Grandview Diamond 
was from a dam sired by Scottish Hero, 
an intensely bred Scotch bull. In addi- 
tion, many instances of Scotch blood can 
be found in Milking Shorthorn cows 
whose sires do not appear in this table. 
Mollie, the Canadian-owned cow with the 
highest butterfat production credited to 








of the eighty highest producing cows of 
the breed, according to Record of Merit 
records published up to and including 
Volume 10, 
For this study the three-generation 
pedigrees of the twenty highest ranking 
Milking Shorthorn cows in yearly but- 
terfat production at a mature age were i 
tabulated, together with the pedigrees 7 
of the ten highest producers in each of a 
the six younger classes in the Milking - 
Shorthorn Record of Merit. The sire of = 
each of these performers was credited re 
with 20 points. Each grandsire of one 6. 
of the high producers was awarded 10 hy 
points, and each great-grandsire was 8. 
given 5 points. On this basis, twenty- on 
four bulls each received 40 or more 0. 
points. They are ranked in the table ac- a 
cording to the points credited to them. 13. 
General Clay Leads the List 14. 
General Clay, a celebrated sire in 19. 
Milking Shorthorn history, leads this 16. 
table with 220 points, gained thru twen- 17. 
ty-one daughters and granddaughters. 18. 
Second to him stands his sire, Duke But- 19. 
tereup, with 155 points received thru 20. 
twenty-three cows. This comparison re- 21." 
veals that while Duke Buttercup actu- 22. 
ally had fewer high producing daughters 23. 
than General Clay had, his blood was 24. 
more widely distributed thruout the high 


producers than was that of General Clay. 

Cyrus Clay, third ranking bull, was also sired 
by Duke Buttereup. Thus a sire and his two 
sons head the ancestors of high producing 
Shorthorns. 

Duke Buttercup was an English-bred bull, 
largely of Bates lineage, that was imported to 
this country in 1901 by the pioneer breeder of 
Milking Shorthorns, L. D. May, of Pennsyl- 
vania. At the time he was introduced into the 
May herd it contained many cows of Clay 
breeding, and the bulls General Clay and Cyrus 
Clay, as their names intimate, were the result 
of crossing Duke Buttercup on these Clay-bred 
cows, Duke Buttercup was chiefly successful 
as a sire of bulls—many of his daughters, in 
fact, were disappointments as producers. 

General Clay likewise proved to be a sire of 
excellent bulls and no less than four of these 
are found in the table of principal sires. They 
are: General Chieftain, Knight of Glenrose, 
Fillpail Record and Glenside Roan Clay. 

Still other bulls in the table carry the Clay 
blood and trace back to Kitty Clay 3d and 
Kitty Clay 4th, considered by Milking Short- 
horn men as the foundresses of the Clay family 
in the May herd. Claywood White may be so 
classified, since he was sired by Claywood, a 


stock bred by Henry Clay from animals im- 
ported from England during the period from 
1836 to 1838. 

The ancestors of the Kitty Clays on their 
dam’s side were taken from Kentucky to New 
York in 1848 in a consignment of cattle pur- 
chased by A. T. Prendergast. In Volume 14 of 
the American Shorthorn Herd Book appears a 
certificate from Henry Clay which accompa- 
nied the original Clay stock. It reads: 

‘*T have this day sold and delivered to Chas. 
Bemus 6 heifers (yearlings) all roan, and all 
from full-blooded Durham Shorthorn cows, and 
all of them by my imported full-blooded Short- 
horn bull, Don John. Ashland, 11th Sept., 1848. 
H. Clay.’’ 

In the direct female line of ancestors of the 
Kitty Clays was a cow called Fillpail. She was 
sired by Gwynne’s Marmion and her dam was 
the Morgan Roan, a great-granddaughter of 
Henry Clay’s bull, Don John. Unfortunately, 
Shorthorn history preserves no record of the 
individual characteristics of the cow, Fillpail. 
Whether her name was inspired by her prow- 
ess at the pail remains a matter for conjecture. 
It may very well be, however, that Fillpail gave 
to the Clay Shorthorns some of their milking 


any Shorthorn cow in North America, is 
partly of Seotch derivation. So also is May 
Washington, one of the best producing daugh- 
ters of Cyrus Clay. Roan Rosalyn, one of the 
highest junior four-year-olds, with a record of 
542 pounds of butterfat, is half Scotch in breed- 
ing, while Roan Clay, one of the junior three- 
year-old leaders, traces to the celebrated Avon- 
dale. More than 10 per cent of the eighty 
leaders on which this study is based have at 
least some Scotch blood. 

Secoteh-bred cows with the ability to yield 
milk generously have been common since the 
days of Amos Cruickshank. That dean of 
Shorthorn breeders refused, in fact, to keep a 
cow unless she was at least a reasonably good 
milker. There are today in Great Britain herds 
of Shorthorns which supply winners in both 
the beef and milk classes. Some animals, in- 
deed, have been known to win in both elassifica- 
tions, at different times. In this country there 
have been similar combinations, notably at the 
Kansas Agricultural College, where creditable 
milk records have been made by the dams of 
some of the best Shorthorn steers ever shown 
at the International. 

The proportion of pure Bates-bred animals 
in the eighty high (Concluded on page 8) 
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Prosperity and the Church 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It is hard to pass up without com- 
ment your quotation from Dr. Stewart 
in the October 8 number, in which he 
says, “The-rural church, languishing 
in all too many communities because 
of the low level of economic incomes,” 
ete. 

What is your personal opinion of a 
church that is dependent for its exist- 
ence or success upon economic pros- 
perity? If it is so weak as that, is it 
not better off dead and buried, rather 
than pretending to live and trying to 
deceivé by having the name without 
the nature of religion? No doubt there 
are plenty of churches in existence in 
which the members contribute noth- 
ing but money, expecting the preach- 
ers to furnish all the religion, and do 
all the work and these churches are 
dependent upon financial prosperity 
for their continuance. It seems to me, 
however, that the world has not lost 
much when one of these ceases to 
function. 

It is my opinoin that if there is any 
difference, the church stands a better 
chance where prosperity has not been 
so pronounced than where wealth is 
abundant, in much the same way as 
people can stand adversity better than 
prosperity without weakening. 

Suppose we look back to the very 
beginnng of the Christian church. Was 
it dependent then for its success upon 
the financial rating of its members? 
It grew then by deeds rather than by 
words, or by words with deeds back 
of them, and not by mere idle words 
which are the cause of the languish- 
ing churches, instead of “the low level 
of economic incomes.” 

If Dr. Stewart can find one single 
communty of really earnest practicing 
Christians in this broad land where 
the church is “languishing .... be- 
cause of the low level of economic in- 
comes,” it would seem that he has lo- 
cated a place where the sermon on 
the mount does not apply. 

NAT. R. SIMMONS. 

Nebraska. 





Creating a Surplus—and Dis- 
posing of It é 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I hope that you will continue in your 
endeavors to impress upon the farmers 
and the public in general that the preb- 
lems of agriculture are problems in 
economics and not problems in effi- 
ciency and production. A great ma- 
jority of the farmers are as yet ap- 
parently unable to grasp this fact, 
judging from the way they are flocking 
to the support of the county agent and 
the extension service system. 

I realize that one would almost 
stand in danger of arrest and convic- 
tion for treason if he utters a word of 
protest against the county agent, and I 
do not blame you in the least for not 
doing so, altho you, of course, realize 
as well as I do that the only reason 
for his existence is to create greater 
efficiency on the farm, which is simply 
another term for greater production 
and an increased surplus to pull prices 
down below cost of production. I dare 
say that. there are legislators who 
would not hesitate to appropriate state 
funds towards placing and maintaining 
an extension service agent in every 
township in order to stimulate effi- 
ciency and competition.between small 
localities and individual farmers, all 
of which would result in larger sur- 
pluses. But let agriculture ask for 
even a small advance of funds to help 
aispose of the surplus thus created 
and not one cent is forthcoming from 
these would-be statesmen. Millions 


to aid in the creation of a surplus but 
not a penny to aid in disposing of the 
same. Is it not strange? 
Cc. C. ANDERSON. 
Montgomery County, Iowa. 





Selling Hogs by Radio 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In the fall of 1925 I began to use the 
radio in connection with the selling of 
my herd of about 150 hogs, and thru 
its market reports I was able to profit 
by several hundred dollars. Promptly 
at 8:20 a. m. station WOAW came on 
with the hog _ receipts at the seven 
leading stock markets in the Missis- 
sippi valley—Omaha, St. Joseph, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, St. Louis, Chicago 
and Sioux City. I found by writing the 
totals on a calendar that the receipts 
came by waves, reaching a high point 
in the course of several days and then 
subsiding. When WCCC gave the mar- 
ket opening at 9:45 I noticed that the 
price usually varied in direc®@ relation 
to the receipts. In the evening an ad- 
vance estimate of the next day’s re- 
ceipts came from WOAW and after a 
decided slump in receipts, with an ad- 
vance estimate of a still lower or an 
equal number of hogs coming to mar- 
ket next day, it was quite safe to pre- 
dict a substantial rise in price. Other 
conditions liable to affect the market 


could by grabbing a big profit on one 
load and losing the rest. So he bid 
as close to the market as he could, 
Needless to say, I played fair and 
stuck by him and when his wire told 
him that the price was up 50 cents 
he used to meet me with a grin and 
say, “I told the boys you'd be in today.” 
C. H. CREED, JR. 
South Dakota. 


Help! Help!! Help!!! 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A foreign enemy has landed on our 
eastern coast and is invading our 
country. There are millions. of them, 
marching at night, silently, while we 
sleep. The enemy is not laying siege 
to our big cities, but is entering our 
big corn fields and doing as much 
damage as the most destructive hail- 
storm you ever saw. Thirty to sixty 
individuals attacking one stalk of 
corn. No wonder the fields soon, look 
like the corn was being hogged down. 

In 1922, four years ago, the Euro- 
pean corn borer made its appearance 
in Essex and Kent counties, Ontario, 
Canada, south and east of —Detroit, 
Mich. This territory is in the same 
latitude as Cedar Rapids, Iowa City 
and Des Moines. At first there were 
oniy a few here and there thruout the 
two counties, but within three years, 











GOOD TYPE OF FEED BUNK 


This cut shows a handy and substantial feed bunk on the farm of 
Malcomson Bros., Leroy, Minn., which is suitable for feeding hay, straw, 
corn stover direct from the fields, shredded corn stover, and so on. 
The one shown is about forty feet long, three feet wide at the top and six 
feet wide at the bottom, and will hold a wagon load of feed at one time. 








were faithfully given by the announc- 
ers so that after watching the trend of 
events for a few weeks I could be 
pretty certain of the near future. 

I used a trailer which carried six 
good weight hogs’ and when the indi- 
cations pointed to a peak in price soon, 
I penned up the likeliest ones of the 
herd. Then next morning, with my 
predictions verified by WCCO, I took 
them to town. In this manner I was 
able to hit the peak of every price 
wave all fall. That was one gain over 
the old way of taking a chance or of 
accepting a bid from a buyer who was 
better informed than the seller. In 
addition to this I was able to sell con- 
tinually from the top stuff of my herd 
as fast aS they grew into the best 
price class. The gain there lay in 
conserving my stock of feed for use 
in putting the weaker stuff into the 
same class to bring the best price per 
pound. Without the radio one could 
hardly do this and would follow the 
common practice of selling good and 
poor together when the feed supply 
ran low, taking a loss on the scrub end 
or an average price to correspond. 

Another profit also developed when 
the buyer realized that fair treatment 
could make me a steady patron all fall. 
He was business man enough to see 
that he could make more money him- 
self by taking a small commission on 
each load and get them all than he 


1925, whole fields were aid waste. 
This year, 1926, the corn crop within 
those two counties will not make more 
than one-fourth to one-third of a crop. 

The pest has crossed the Detroit 
river over into Michigan and has 
crossed Lake Erie over into northern 
Ohio. In fact, it is now reported in 
twenty-nine counties in Ohio. In 
Michigan it has moved into the third 
tier of counties from the eastern bor- 
der. Last year the quarantiie line 
was fourteen miles east of Hudson, 
Mich.; today it is thirty miles west, 
making a jump of forty-five to fifty 
mites in one season. 

Of course, you readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer are aware that the corn borer 
started in Massachusetts and has in- 
vaded New Hampshire, New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

My wife and I toured the New Eng- 
land states this summer, passing thru 
the infested states. Many farmers are 
keenly alive to the danger that threat- 
ens the farming industry. Many are 
indifferent to it. Hence it is going to 
be very hard to stem the tide of the 
oncoming horde that are invading our 
corn belt territory. The pest does not 
confine itself to corn alone, but feeds 
and breeds on weeds, beets, celery, 
beans, spinach, peppers and in fact 
any plant having a fleshy and succu- 
lent stem. 

We have pointed out the danger to 


, are potential 


uninfected territory and the damage 
being done in badly infested territory, 
Now the question is, how are we go. 
ing to proceed to eradicate or hold in 
check this terrible insect that is do. 
ing so much damage to the farming 
community? 

From a farmer’s point of view we 
would say, stop trying to grow corp 
in the infected territory, make a belt 
seventy-five to 100 miles wide west of 
the infected territory and make this 
whole territory a battle ground. Let 
the west meet the east with money and 
men and use every means known to 
eradicate Mr. Corn Borer. You west- 
ern farmers, together with your busi- 
ness men, bankers, rdilroad and big 
interests, can fight the enemy much 
cheaper now than later when it has 
entrenched itself in the corn belt 
proper. 

Send some of your representative 
men to investigate Essex and Kent 
counties, just across the river from 
Detroit. Let them visit Monroe, Mich., 
where the U. S. government and the 
state of Michigan are making a study 
of handling the corn borer, then bring 
the matter up before your state legis- 
lature this winter and get an appropri- 
ation to help fight the terrible pest 
that is with us, and that will soon 
be with you unless something is done 
at once. R. H. WADE. 

Michigan. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
producing Shorthorn cows and their 
principal male ancestors is low. There 
are, however, a few. The two bulls, 
King Roguish Eyes and Major Roguish 
Eyes 2d, numbers 10 and 15 in the 
table, are of straight Bates breeding. 
These two sires were used in what is 
probably the purest Bates herd in 
America today—that of O. M. Healy & 
Son, of Iowa. No crosses of Clay, 
Scotch or other extraneous blood have 
ever been introduced into the herd. 
Here Bates blood is found in rare pur- 
ity, and the herd, as might be expect- 
ed, is highly inbred. 

Royal Darlington, ranking eighth 
among the sires, was bred in the Eng- 
lish herd of George Taylor, of Cran- 
ford, a herd built largely upon the best 
of Bates blood. Knowsley Prince 24, 
also an imported bull, likewise carries 
much Bates blood in his pedigree. Eu- 
dora’s Duke, the last bull in the table, 
has a pedigree that can not be classi- 
fied under the main headings. Some 
where in it, however, were animals 
that possessed the ability to transmit 
milk production. 

Milk production has been an attrib- 
ute of the Shorthorn breed since the 
day of the “beautiful Lady Maynard” 
and other early dams of the breed, 
more than a century ago. When 
Thomas Bates and his followers were 
in their heyday, milking qualities came 
in for much attention. Somewhat less 
emphasis was put upon milking ability 
when the Scotch influence overspread 
the breed, altho Amos Cruickshank 
himself never lost sight of the impor- 
tance of the milking function. The 
wide range of bloodlines now repre- 
sented in the highest record Shorthorn 
cows indicates that the ability to pro- 
duce generous amounts of milk is la- 
tent in the breed, and that, while only 
a small per cent of the thousands of 
purebred Shorthorns are classified as 
Milking Shorthorns, nearly all of them 
“milking” Shorthorns. 
Selection and breeding for production 
has developed high producers from 
practically all the blood strains within 
the breed. 
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fair Managers Seek Legislation 


Plans for a new agricultural build- 
ing for the state fair, an emergency 
appropriation to take care of the de- 
ficiency in the state aid for county 
fairs for the past year and changes in 
the law relative to the types of fairs 
which can secure state aid, were the 
high points of the recent meetings of 
the County Fair Managers’ Association 
and the state agricultural convention 
which were held in Des Moines. The 
expressions of Governor Hammill and 
Budget Director E. L. Hogue when ad- 


dressing the meetings would lead one 
to believe that the above mentioned 
appropriations and changes in the law 
would meet their approval. 

The new building which is proposed 
for the state fair will be a combination 
educational building and a part of the 
grandstand. In this way, it will im- 
prove the seating capacity of the am- 
phitheater and house educational ex- 
hibits, which are limited for space at 
the present time. 

The emergency appropriation for 
county fairs is mecessary as the 
amount appropriated for county fairs 
was sufficient to pay only 80 per cent 
of their regular state aid during the 
past year. The emergency appropria- 
tion will help to make up the other 20 
per cent of the state aid. The amount 
to be asked for is $15,993.90. 

Changes in the law so as to limit the 
state aid to bona fide county fairs was 
suggested by Budget Director Hogue 
on account of several fall festivals se- 
curing state aid which was originally 
intended only for county fairs. He sug- 
gests the following change in the law 
to overcome this difficulty: “An agri- 
cultural society shall be an organiza- 
tion duly incorporated under the laws 
of the state of Iowa which owns or 
leases at least ten (10) acres of ground 
having thereon permanent improve- 
ments to the value of at least $10,000 
and which annually gives a bona fide 
fair. The present state appropriation 
shali only be applicable to fairs al- 
ready in existence that comply with 
the foregoing, except counties that 
have no fairs in existence at this time 
shall have the privilege Of organizing 
and qualifying the same as fairs al- 
ready in existence, except that only 
oue fair in each county may qualify for 
participaticn in the present state ap- 
propriation.” 

If the above change goes thru, the 
fall festivals will be left without state 
aid except as they can qualify for 
either farmers’ institute or, short 
course aid. If the law is changed, it 
seems probably that some arrange- 
ment will be made to revise the short 
course aid, which is little used at the 
present time, in order that the fall fes- 
tivals may receive some support. 

During the past year, there were 
ninety-seven county and district fairs. 
This is the same number as held in 
1925. Three of the fairs which were 
held in 1925 discontinued operations 
but three new fairs were organized. 
The excessive rainfall during the fair 
season resulted in the paid admissions 
being somewhat less than in 1925 so 
that the total receipts of-the ninety- 
seven fairs showed a slight decrease 
as compared to the former year. Fifty 
fairs showed a combined profit for the 
year of $102,663.20 and forty-seven 
fairs showed a loss of $69,589.57, leav- 
ing a net profit for all of the fairs of 
$33,073.63. 

R. E. Bucknell, secretary of the Clay 
County Fair, Spencer, was elected 
president of the Association of Fair 
Managers for the coming year. E. A. 
Phillips, of Maquoketa, was chosen 
Vice-president; C. H. Barber, Mason 
City, treasurer: E. W. Williams, Man- 
chester, secretary. All members of 
the present state fair board were re- 
elected. 

One of the important addresses 
which is always presented at the agri- 
cultural convention, is a,summary of 
the final crop report, by C. D. Reed, di- 
rector of the weather and crop service, 


Iowa Department of Agriculture. The 
most striking fact in the report this 
year is the decrease in value and pro- 
duction of corn and oats as compared 
to 1925. The price of corn on Decem- 
ber 1 was the same as in 1925. The 
total yield was estimated at 413,596,000 
bushels, a decrease of 79,000,000 bush- 
els. The decrease is mainly due to 
the falling off in yield per acre of from 
43.9 bushels of corn in 1925 to an esti- 
mated yield of 37 bushels this year. 


The total oat crop for the past year 
was 195,962,000 bushels. The price per 
bushel was 8 cents higher than last 
year, or 35 cents per bushel, making 
a total value of $68,587,000, or about 
$9,000,000 less than last year. A few 
minor crops showed increases in val- 
uation but not enough to offset the de- 
creases in corn and oats. The total es- 
timated value of Iowa’s crops on De- 
cember 1, was $464,086,000, which is 
the smallest valuation of the last five 
years and about $57,000,000 less than 
last year. 

“The bright spot in Iowa agriculture 
during the last year has been the mar- 
keting at good prices of a moderate 
number of hogs fed on relatively cheap 
corn raised in 1925,” states Mr. Reed. 
“It is impossible at this time to make 
even a rough estimate of the value of 
livestock marketed in 1926 but an ef- 
fort has been made to estimate that 
marketed in 1924 and 1925. The total 
crop and livestock industry of Iowa in 


1924 brought in about $628,000,000, 
while in 1925 it brought in $712,- 
000,000.” 





Baby Beef Ration 


An Mlinois correspondent writes: 


“IT am feeding 180 calves weighing 
around 400 pounds and expect to feed 
for eight of ten months. For feed I 
have 5,000 bushels of cheap oats, plen- 
ty of corn, some alfalfa hay and tan 
buy 43 per cent cottonseed meal for 
$30.25 a ton. Linseed meal costs $46.50 
a ton.” 


We suggest that our correspondent 
feed an average daily ration of 8 or 
10 pounds of alfalfa hay, 2 or 3 pounds 


of oats, i pound of cottonseed meal 
and what corn these calves will clean 
up in good shape, which will probably 
be around 8 pounds at the present 
time. Late in the winter when the 
ealves are eating 12 or 13 pounds of 
corn daily it may be well to take the 
oats out of the ration. It might be 
a good plan to feed a half pound of 
linseed meal per head daily, but with 
prices as quoted we are inclined to fa- 
vor the cottonseed meal. If the alfalfa 
hay is of poor quality we would in- 
crease the cottonseed meal to two 
pounds per head daily, but with plenty 
of home grown good quality alfalfa we 
doubt if it will pay to feed more than 
one pound. 





Fighting ¥ B. in Poultry 


That Is the Next Step in Cleaning Up the Disease 


S A CHICKEN has the happy capac- 

ity of flooding its environment 
with tuberculosis bacilli equal to sev- 
eral hundred cattle. It is the best in- 
cubator for tuberculosis that exists 
and until avian or poultry tuberculosis 
is eradicated we can not hope to free 
the human race of losses from this dis- 
ease,” said Dr. L. Van Es, of Nebraska, 
at a meeting of packer representatives, 
livestock commissioners, directors of 
agriculture, veterinarians and poultry-« 
men from all over America who met 
in Chicago recently to discuss control 
measures for this disease. 

This meeting was called by H. R. 
Smith, livestock commissioner, Nation- 
al Livestock Exchange. Eight years 
previous a similar meeting was called 
to discuss the control of bovine tuber- 
culosis. At that time little was known 
of tuberculosis and the question of 
flock infestation was not even consid- 
ered. Experience in eradicating bo- 
vine tuberculosis has shown, however, 
that the losses in swine are not elim- 
inated when herds are accredited. 
Some other source exists and this has 
been definitely traced to poultry. The 
rapid spread of avian tuberculosis is 
alarming and this meeting was called 
to devise plans of eradicating this 
form of tuberculosis. 

“The tuberculosis campaign has 
gained enough momentum that it 
would carry on if every man in the 
work now would drop out,” said Dr. 
J. R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 
“More than 15,000,000 cattle are under 
supervision in the United States. Of 
this number approximately 11,000,000 
have passed one clean test. The 
budget committee of the national leg- 
islature has approved an increase in 
funds for paying indemnities during 
the next two years and the campaign 
against bovine tuberculosis will con- 
tinue. The follow-up on this work 
must clean up all sourees of tubercu- 
losis.” 

Dr. F. R. Eagle, of Wilson & Com- 
pany, outlined the experience which 
packers have had with avian T. B. in 
swine. He stated that 81 per cent of 
all the swine carcasses that are re- 
tained are held because of some local- 
ized infection caused by tuberculosis. 
More than 70 per cent of this tuber- 
culosis in the retained carcasses is 
from the avian type. The packers are 


willing to co-operate in paying a pre- 
mium on swine from accredited coun- 
ties, those free from bovine tuberculo- 
sis. They are becoming discouraged, 
however, on finding as high as 14 to 18 
per cent retentions in swine from 
these eounties. Each head which is 
condemned represents # loss of several 
cents to the packers. Condemnations 
cause still. heavier losses. If the re- 
tentions can be lowered the packers 
can continue to pay a premium. He 
feels that the avian tuberculosis prob- 
lem is more of a producers’ problem 
than a packers’ problem. 

A complete record of packing op- 
erations in the Rath Packing Company 
plant at Waterloo, Iowa, since 19§é 
was given by E. F. Rath. In hogs from 
accredited counties they have found a 
smaller loss than in those from coun- 
ties where bovine tuberculosis still 
exists. The losses per’ hog from re- 
tentions in swine from untested terri- 
tory averages 38.6 cents or 15 cents a 
hundredweight. The losses from re- 
tentions in hogs from Hardin county. 
Iowa, an accredited county, average 10 
cents per hog or only 4 cents per hun- 
dredweight. In this plant the 10 cent 
premium on hogs from clean areas has 
all come back because of smaller 
losses from hogs. 

Last year at a similar meeting a 
committee was named to make a study 
of the avian tuberculosis situation and 
present a plan for eradication. Prof. 
H. A. Bittenbender, of lowa State Col- 
lege, presented a committee report 
with the following steps: 

1. Edueation. The poultry industry 
has gone thru radical change in the 
past years. Farmers need to know 
more about the way disease spreads 
and how to check it. 

2. Locate~infection. This can be 
done thru killing tests, field inspection 
of birds and tattooing of all hogs so 
that they can be traced from the farm 
to market and any infection can be fol- 
lowed back to the farms where it can 
be eradicated. 

3. Flock control. The entire flock 
should be handled and the emaciated 
birds killed and burned. The old hens 
should be kept until July for egg pro- 
duction and then should be marketed 
as infection of mature birds is more 
serious than in young birds. Young 
stock should be reared in movable 
houses on clean ground. Mature birds’ 


- 


which are kept for breeders should be 
isolated. and kept under quarantine. 
Flocks Handled under this plan would 
be cleaned up of other diseases as well. 
The program outlined by Bittenbender 
presents an easy way to clean up 
flocks and reduce swine retentions at 
the packing plants. 


The territory infested with avian 
T. B. includes practically all of the 
corn belt, according to Dr. B. Lash, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The infection is heaviest in Iowa 
and Illinois where the largest amount 
of poultry is produced. The infection 
runs from 14 to 30 per cent of the 
flocks, 


The state of Michigan was one of the 
first to start bovine tuberculosis erad- 
ication and Hillsdale county was one 
of the first accredited areas. In April, 
1925, a clean-farm plan was put into 
operation there thru which tests were 
conducted on hogs and poultry as well 
as cattle. Twenty-five farms were in- 
cluded in the project. Tests on poul- 
try showed infestation on thirteen of 
these farms of 52 per cent. Of all the 
reacting birds only one failed to show 
lesions upon post mortem examination. 
When the swine was tested eighteen 
reactors were found and seventeen of 
these had avian tuberculosis. The 
swine reactors were found on four 
farms. Thus of the twenty-five farms 
seventeen or 86 per cent showed tuber- 
culosis infection after the area was 
free from bovine infection. Even tho 
this county was declared a modified 
area three years ago there is still 18 
per cent retention in the swine from 
this county. 


Similar results have been shown in 
Miner county, South Dakota, where 
seventy-two flocks have been tested 
with sixty-seven or 93 per cent show- 
ing avian infection. In young birds 
the infection was very light, with only 
one-half of one per cent infection. In 
the mature birds it is different. Of 
5,175 birds that were tested 1,762 re 
acted or 34 per cent. When all birds 
in the flocks, both young and old, were 
tested, the per cent of reactors was 
12.31. These results indicate that all 
old birds should be sold each year 
and young pullets kept in the flocks, 
There is little question but that the 
disease develops rapidly in the win- 
ter time and if the diseased birds are 
kept for more than one summer the 
spread of the disease becomes more 
rapid. 

In Illinois a plan is being formulated 
wherein the county veterinarians that 
handle the bovine eradication work 
will be trained to handle avian tests 
and will carry on the eradication work 
in connection with his regular herd 
clean-up. Grundy county, Illinois, is 
now working on such a plan. 

In Minnesota flock owners are be- 
ing signed on agreements similar to 
the bovine agreement plan. The veter- 
inarian is given the right to advise on 
the disposal of the reacting birds. To 
date 150 flocks have been tested with 
80 per cent of them showing reactors. 
The average infection on all these 
farms was 9 per cent. None of these 
reacting birds were allowed to go to 
market but were destroyed on the 
farms. 

After reports from a number of 
other states, Dr. J. A. Kiernan, chief 
of tuberculosis eradication, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
stated that within five years farmers 
would have as good an undefstanding 
of avian tuberculosis as they now have 
of bovine tuberculosis and that the 
clean-up would be advanced to the 
same stage as the disease of cattle 
now is. 

In closing the meeting Dr. L. Van Es 
said: “Essentially all tuberculosis is 
one and the same. To eradicate one 
form and leave another is a serious 
mistake. As the population increased 
the disease hazard increased twice as 
rapidly. If the population doubles the 
disease hazard is four times greater. 
The avian tuberculosis problem is a 
farm problem and the disease must be 
controlled on the individual farms if it 
fs to be successfully eradicated.” 
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READ THIS SURE 


Lumbermen Selling Their 
Lands Cheap on Long Terms 


Farmers, Stockmen, Poultry, 
Fruit and Truck Growers 


INVESTIGATE THIS 


Own a Farm Where Cold 
Winters Are Unknown 


Brown loam oil. No hills, rocks 
or overfiow. Taxes’ iow. Mua 
climate. No blizzards. Living condi- 
tions ideal. Fine schools, churches, 
highways. 80,000 acres in Pearl 
River, Hancock and Harrison Coun- 
ties, South Mississippi, near Gulf 
Coast. Short drive to Gulfport, Pass 
Christian, Bay st. Louis. YEAR- 
ROUND CROPS. Harvest first Spring 
crop before Iilinois and Iowa thaw 
out. “Land of Perpetual Raising and 
Grazing. Soil Never Idle.” 40-acre 
tracts—$10.to $50 per acre depending 
on location, etc., one-fifth cash, bal- 
ance ten annual payments. Large 
acreage ready for the plow. Write 
today for free {llustrated folder. 


Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees 
208 G. & S. 1. Bidg. GULFPORT, MISS. 


The One-Profit WITTE 
Tree Saw 
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ay ay iy peor Band wh As it 
FREE fimo name for NEW y CATALOGUR, 


‘end offers. 


Itte Bui Be. SAS C 
e582 Eni Butiding PIrTsBoRGH. PA. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








Man Wanted to call on farm- 

Should have car. Good 
solid proposition to reliable 
man.—P. W. Carlson, care 
Huff Mfg. Co., Red Wing, 
Minnesota. 

















S WINE X 
Trade Mark 


Liquid Hog Remedy 
Ie a —y~ oorntn, aid for the preventien and 

t ae necrotic enteritis 
oan mixed Safection, ewine plague and flu. 

Keep your hogs free from worms and healthy 
from the first day, and net have to cure them of 
some sickness. 

te lees than 580 cents per head for six 
months. Write 


THE SWINEX CO. 


208 Cedar Rapids, lowa 














in Cedar Rapids 


Hotel Magnus 


150 Fireproof Rooms 
$1.25 to $2.50 — No Higher 


LFALFA92 
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Our prices cave you pone eet hest 
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/pouiTRY More Egg Money 


Make $1000 a year from 300 hens, like 
quien S| othersare doing. Poultry line oodag 
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Export Plan to Congress 


McNary Introduces Revised Measure—Haugen Balks 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Matters 
have moved rapidly this week 
toward consideration in congress of 
the proposals of the mid-western farm- 
ers for adequate legislation and sup- 
port in their efforts to come back to a 


fair measure of prosperity. The reac- 
tion from the message of President 
Coolidge which wavered and wobbled, 
and talked platitudes without con- 
structive suggestion, was the prompt 
proposal by Senator McNary, of Ore- 
gon, of his revised plan in the form of 
the new McNary bill. It will probably 
have that title in all the general and 
special consideration which follows. 
This bill was introduced on Tuesday, 
and Senator McNary issued at the 
same time a public statement explain- 
ing its principal provisions, and the 
outstanding changes since last year. 
The bill retains its essential character- 
istics of a “surplus control measure.” 
The basic commodities named are 
cotton, corn, wheat, rice and hogs. 


Board to Care for Surplus 


It provides for a federal farm board 
to administer the act whose primary 
function is to remove surplus products 
from the market when necessary. This 
board, as before, is to be nominated 
by farm groups. The money needed 
for this work is provided for by the fa- 
miliar device of an “equalization fee” 
to be collected from the proceeds of 
marketing the crop itself, but the man- 
ner of collecting this is changed from 
an assessment on the producer to. a 
fee on the “marketed units” of the 
crop, to be collected at the most eas- 
ily administered place in the progress 
of the crop through the channels of 
trade. To start the work a revolving 
fund of $250,000,000 is provided, to be 
borrowed at 4 per cent from the fed- 
eral treasury, and returned from the 
operating funds of the board. 

The bill carries unchanged the for- 
mer provisions relative to loans to co- 
operatives. It is effective as to cot- 
ton immediately upon enactment. Rice 
has been added at the urgent request 
of that group of commodity co-opera- 
tives. The advisory council of the for- 
mer bill is replaced by a differently 
constituted, unpaid council for each 
commodity to be named by the board 
from lists submitted. 

The introduction of this bill picks up 
the fight that was carried on last win- 
ter and spring, and carries it forward 
in the best strategic form. The bill it- 
self as introduced is the product of a 
large amount of research and confer- 
ence, Senator McNary having met dur- 
ing the summer or recently summoned 
to Washington, a very numerous and 
well informed group of agricultural 
leaders from all parts of the central 
and far west. Among those recently 
here have been President Sam H. 
Thompson of the Farm Bureau, Earl 
Smith, of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation; “Bill” Settle, of Indiana; 
Messrs. Cashman and Lambert, of Min- 
nesota; George N. Peek, of Illinois; Dr. 
Kilgore, of North Carolina; Walton 
Peteet, of Texas, and Chester Davis, 
who was chief in the educational part 
of the contest last year. Numerous 
other leaders are expected during the 
next few days. 

The proponents of farm legislation 
are not the only folks that are work- 
ing. There is as great, but more under 
cover, activity among the opponents. 
This opposition, however, is divided, 
more divided this year than ever be- 
fore. 

There have been hurried and fever- 
ish conferences at the White House. 
The undercurrent of opinion through- 
out the capital is that for the first 
time the president is seriously con- 
cerned and disturbed. The week has 
been a period of indecision and con- 
sideration in cldse administration cir- 
cles as to the best method of proced- 





ure. No one even suspected of friend- 
ship to farm relief can get hold of the 
facts, but some of the indications are 
that the president is between two 
courses. One strongly urged is to op- 
pose openly the McNary bill, the equal- 
ization fee plan, and to oppose it open- 
ly by making it an administration pol- 
icy to defeat this legislation just be 
cause of the administration fiat that 
it is price fixing by government aid, 
and therefore economically and polit- 
ically wrong and unsound. 

But there is another course urged, 
and that opposition to this form of leg- 
islation by advocacy of some other 
form. This is the likely course for the 
shrewd and always politically well ad- 
vised incumbent of the White house. 
If there were substantial support for 
some other plan it would be the sure 
way. But there are several other 
plans, and it is no secret to write that 
the Fess plan now has the disapproval 
of both the secretary of -agriculture 
and of the few agricultural folks who 
still adhere to the president, such as 
W. I. Drummond and his group. The 
Drummond plan has only Drummond 
and his group for it, which does not 
mean any political support in the mid- 
dle-west, while the secretary of agri- 
culture has another plan, and is seek- 
ing to have it proposed and supported. 

There are two other interesting de- 
velopments. One is that the National 
Grange has put in its appearance and 
has asked, thru Congressman Adkins, 
of Illinois, to be heard in support of 
the export debenture plan. The com- 
mittee on agriculture has voted to hear 
the representatives of the Grange on 
January 10. 


New Bloc May Take Firm Stand 


The other is that there seems to be 
in formation a new “bloc” cutting into 
both parties in both house and senate, 
which is formed around an agreement 
that “farm legislation is the first and 
most important matter to be enacted 
into law at this session.” The avowed 
object of this new bloc is to defeat 
every other proposal which appears, 
until farm legislation is considered, 
given a*place on the house and senate 
calendar and placed in position for a 
decisive vote. “What do we care for 
a bagatelle of tax reduction, or water- 
way legislation, or Turkish treaty, or 
railroad consolidations, or freight 
rates, or coal legislation, or even as 
to the amount of money candidates 
spent in the primaries or elections, 
while one-third of our population is 
going into bankduptcy?” asked one 
of the leaders in this movement. 
“Those are details we can settle before 
breakfast any morning when all of our 
people are prosperous instead of the 
other two-thirds taking the bread and 
butter out of the hands of the agricul- 
tural one-third.” 

This development is perhaps the 
most serious that confronts the ad- 
ministration, for it may easily spread 
to a filibuster against the appropria- 
tion bills, and force the special session 
before July 1 that the president and 
all his inside ring are fighting against. 
Whatever development takes place 
along this line will be in talk form up 
to the holidays. It may take definite 
form thereafter. 

The end of the week developments 
relative to the farm bill in the house 
of representatives include a. forceful 
speech on the floor by Congressman 
Dickinson, of Iowa, the introduction of 
the McNary bill with one amendment 
by Congressman Fulmer, democrat 
from South Carolina, and an interview 
with Congressman Gilbert N. Haugen, 
of Iowa, declining to introduce the bill 
until it is changed in a way which he 
terms “making it effective.” 

The change noted in the Fulmer bill 
is that the operation of the proposed 
board as to collecting the equaliza- 
tion fee on cotton is deferred for two 





years. Newspapers here, which are — 
all opposed to any kind of farm relief 
measures, also assert that there jg ~ 
general opposition by representatives 
of the cotton industry to the proposaj 
in the form submitted in the McNary 
bill. This action of Congressman Fy. 
mer is the first definite evidence of 
this difference of opinion. 


The’ attitude of Congressman Hay. 
gen is based on the absence of a defj- 
nite standard or measure of what 
prices the proposed farm board should 
seek to maintain in the McNary bill, 
He seems to indicate that either a tar. | 
iff provision should be _ included to 
which the board would work, or else 
some other measure of fair price to the 
producer. In the McNary bill this is 
not set up in definite or formula form, 
but the proposed farm board is given 
full authority. 


The McNary Statement 


On the details of the new McNary 
bill, Senator McNary says: 

“The bill is essentially a surplus con. 
trol bill, the sole aim being to stabilize 
prices thru control of the surplus. For 
that purpose a separate ‘stabilization 
fund’ is provided for each of five basic 
commodities, cotton, wheat, corn, rice - 
and hogs. These stabilization funds 
are to be drawn from the ‘marketed 
units’ of each commodity and are to be 
employed in ‘removing, or withholding 
or disposing’ of the surplus by co-oper- 
atives, or if there are no co-operatives 
capables of doing the job, by persons 
engaged in, processing: such commodi- 
ties. No public funds may be used di- 
rectly in effecting such~ control, but 
loans may be made from a revolving 
fund of $250,000,000 to the several com- 
modity stabilization funds in anticipa- 
tion of the collection of the equaliza- 
tion fees—all such loans to be repaid 
with interest. The Federal Farm Board 
will not itself buy or sell anything on 
its own account. 

“All reference to price levels and 
price standards are omitted. The sole 
authority granted by the bill is to sta | 
bilize markets against undue and ex- 
cessive fluctuation and to preserve ad- 
vantageous domestic markets by ‘with- 
holding or removing or disposing’ of — 
the surplus. No standard of stabiliza- 
tion and no price level is mentioned in 
the new bill. The aim is to provide 
funds drawn from each commodity to 
be employed in stabilizing the market 
for that commodity by sound commer- 
cial methods. 

“The Federal Farm Board is re 
tained, but important changes are 
made in the advisory council section. 
The old bill provided for a national 
advisory council, selected by farmers’ 
organizations, which should make nom- 
inations to the president, and act in an 
advisory capacity to the Federal Farm 
Board. In the new bill, nominations 
will be made to the president by 2 © 
nominating committee chosen by farm 
crganizations and provision is made 
for non-salaried commodity advisory 
councils for each basic commodity, to 
be appointed by the board from lists 
submitted by representative producers’ 
organizations, which will consult and | 
advise with the board with respect to 
all matters under its jurisdiction and 
especially ‘to co-operate with the 
board in advising producers in the ad 
justment of production in order to s& — 
cure maximum benefits under this act.’ 

“Cattle are omitted and rice is add 
ed to the list of basic commodities 
which in the new draft are cotton, © 
corn, wheat, rice and swine. 

“Rice has been included in the bill 
by urgent request of southern rice 
growers. Market conditions for ricé 
are comparable with those for wheat. 
There is a tariff on rice but it is ef 
fective only in years of small crops 
when there is little or no exportable 
surplus. 

“An equalization fee is provided for 
all basic commodities which must be” 
applied when operations begin with ” 
respect.to such commodity. 

“The new draft omits the provision 
in the old bill which deferred the cok 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Old Farms and Old Farm Families 


(Continued from Page 3) 


installed from which much pleasure 
and information is derived. For twen- 
ty years we have enjoyed the con- 
yeniences of the telephone. 

“In the early years after my father 
and mother settled here there was not 
a single newspaper in the home, and 
the receipt of a letter from the old 
home in-Indiana was.considered an 
event in their lives. Now the mail is 
brought to our door daily by the rural 
carrier over the second best mail route 
in the state of Iowa, as pronounced by 
the government inspector. The farm 
is located within a mile of church and 
school and five miles from market. 
My wife and I are in good health and 
can do lots of work and I suppose we 
4re as contented and happy as any liv- 
ing mortals. I am enclosing a picture 
of our home.” 

What is known as the Deer Park 
Farm, situated about twelve miles 
north of Macomb, in McDonough coun- 
ty, Illinois, is probably one of the old- 
est farms in the corn belt on which 
the original purchaser or his descend- 
ants have lived and are still living, 
Isabel Pollock, of Good Hope, IIL, 
writes: 

“Quintus Walker and Mahala Camp- 
bell came with their families to this 
part of Illinois in 1833. There have 
been four generations born on this 
farm and great grandmother and 
grandfather were married there. Many 
are the curious and interesting tales 
we have been told of their frontier 
life: especially touching was their 
wedding trip. They loaded some sacks 
of corn on the running gears of their 
ox cart and climbed aboard and drove 
to Lamoine mill to get a ground, a dis- 
tance of, perhaps, thirty miles. Then 
there was grandmother’s spinning, 
carding, weaving and last, the cooking 
done by the huge fireplace; and grand- 
father’s hunting, which sometimes 
lasted several days while he laid in his 
supply of winter meat. We still have 
the large grist stones in which he 
ground his corn meal when the snow 
was too deep to go to mill. Deer Park 
Farm got its name from a twenty-acre 
park where grandfather kept from 
twenty to thirty head of wild deer long 
after they were extinct in these parts 
of Illinois.” 

An Illinois baby in 1854 must have 
been one of the youngest land owners 
in the state. Samuel Love, of Milan 
county, Illinois, writes: 

“A deed for eighty acres of this land 
was made direct from the government 
to my father in 1854. He was then 
three years old, and living on the 


eighty with his mother and  grand- 
mother in a log cabin. His parents 
had come from Ireland in 1847 and 


after wandering from place to place 
had settled on this eighty. A short 
time ‘after my father’s birth, his father 
went to California with the gold rush 
and never was again heard of, so as 
my father grew up it became his duty 
to look after his mother, and in those 
days it was a hard job to get some- 
thing to eat and wear. . . ..Father still 
tells about the times when he was-a 
boy, how he had to watch to keep the 
deer and prairie chickens from eating 
the corn crop in the fall.” 

After reading the letter from Mar- 
guerite and Mary Brohm, ten years 
old, of Brighton, Iowa, we were sorry 
we didn’t have a special prize for ten- 
year-old twins. Here is a case where 
the coming generation tells its own 
story. The twins’ great grandfather, 
George Park, “came in the spring of 
1837 and entered land in what is now 
Washington county. ... Great grand- 
pa had a long way to go to market. He 
had to go to Burlington to get provi 
Sions and drove hogs there to sell. Et 
Was a forty-mile drive, or more than 
that. .. . Our grandfather, Elias Park, 
owned the farm until his death in 1909. 
Now his daughter, which is our mam- 
ma, is married and owns a part of the 
Place and we are improving it and live 


nettes bear the palm.... 





grandpa took up in such an early day.” 

We like this touch about one family 
of early settlers, the Satterlees,-who 
came from New York to Delaware 
county, Iowa, in 1867. Julia Satterlee 
notes that “one of the first things they 
(it probably was grandmother) did 
was to plant some apple trees and a 
few flowers, a rose bush that still 
blooms. Two apple trees are still bear- 
ing.” 

One of the real old farms in Iowa 
is the oid Newell Farm, in Concord 
township, Louisa county. Thomas 
Newell came to fowa from Ohio in 1839 
and took up 420 acres. Another eighty 
was added to this when congress 
passed the act rewarding men who had 
served in the War of 1812 with land 
on the frontier. 

Mary D. Newell, of Columbus Junc- 
tion, Iowa, says: 

“He built a substantial farm house 
with two fireplaces, which stood until 
1897. He planted apple trees, but not 
inany of the trees survived the inroads 
of vermin.... The third orchard 
planted on the farm is now in bearing. 
Pound Pippins and Topahawkins in the 
first planting gave way to Bellefleurs 
and Jonathans in the second. Now De- 
licious, Roman Stems and Black An- 
Some parts 
of the land have been sold by division 
in inheritance, but all except one 
eighty of the original farm is now in 
the Newell name.” 

Those early years produced rough 
characters and rough ways. Mrs. E. C€. 
Hemingway tells of her grandfather 
coming to Johnson county in 1849. 
“Some trusting strangers loaned him 
money to buy a sawmill, but before 
it was purchased, the money disap- 
peared. Feeling sure a certain man 
had it, the rope and tree method was 
used and the money was returned.” 
Later, in 1871, Doctor Coulter (he was 
an M. D. as well as a farmer) “sent to 
Kentucky for blue grass seed and 
started the first plet in the neighbor- 
hood.” 

Grants of.Jand for service in the 
War of 1812 helped to settle Iowa. 
Mrs. T. A. Efferding, of Bellevue, 
writes that Charles George, of Maine, 
was granted a quarter section in Jack- 
son county, under act of congress in 
1850. (It seems a long time to wait 
for your pay.) “The George family 
immediately came west and took pos- 
session, coming to Galena, Ifll., by rail- 
way. They traveled the rest of the 
way in a stage drawn by a team of 
oxen, and crossed the river on a ferry 
boat at Bellevue. ... Many interest- 
ing tales did we children, now grown, 
hear from our grandmother about 
those early days. She told of how she 
made all the clothing for the family, of 
wool spun, dyed and woven by her 
own hands, the dye mostly being made 
from butternut and walnut bark and 
roots. Lights were furnished by tal- 
low candles, also home made, and 
when they wanted fresh meat, it was 
an easy matter to go out and bring in 
a plentiful supply of wild turkey and 
other game.” 

Another old farm family, the Barkers, 
came to Van Buren county in 1339. 
George V. Barker writes:  “Grand- 
father came from Ohio in the autumn 
of 1849. He and his family of seven 
eame by wagon and crossed the Mis- 
sissippi at Burlington. He built his 
first log cabin with a stone fireplace, 
and bored holes in the wall logs and 
drove in pins four feet long for the 
bedsteads. The location was near tim- 
ber and a spring. Since he was a good 
worker of timber, grandfather hewed 
out puncheon for floors, boards for a 
door and clapboards for roof... . In 
1855 the family proceeded to mould 
and burn bricks for a two-story home, 
Which was built in 1856. It was quite 
modern for its time with eight rooms 
and a family-sized fireplace. The 
house is in use today and I am sitting 
fm front of the fireplace toasting my 
shins and writing this with the arm of 





a@ Tocking chair for a stand... . The 
farm has never been out of our name 
and never rented.” 

Some of the pioneers built with the 
coming generations in mind. John 
Witmer came to Polk county, Iowa, 
from Indiana in 1852. D. E. Witmer, 
of Ankeny, writes: 

“The house we live in was built be- 
fore the Civil war, but with a lighting 
system and a furnace it is still very 
comfortable. The barn grandfather 
built is still in use as the main barn 
on the place. The frame timbers in 
both house and barn were hewed and 
shaped with a broadax by John Wit- 
mer. There are shrubs in the yard 
that were set out when the house was 
built in 1857. My parents celebrated 
their golden wedding and ate refresh- 
ments from the same table on which 
they had eaten their wedding supper 
in the same house.” 

The: story of a Kansas pioneer 
comes from Alice G. Williams, of Ne- 
maha county. Eli Williams came west 
from Pennsylvania to Missouri in 1848. 
“He settled in Monateau county near 
the homestead of Judge James Inglish. 
The judge was a slavery man and had 
thirteen slaves. He also had six sons 
and one daughter, Eliza. As war clouds 
began to gather, young Williams, being 
strong for the Union, decided to go to 
Kansas and, if needed, help hold the 
state for freedom. (He took Eliza 
with him.) They crossed the Missouri 
river at Iowa Point, went westward 
until they reached the divide overlook- 
ing Deer creek in Nemaha county, Kan. 
.. . Living on the Kansas-Nebraska- 
Missouri border was’ a dangerous un- 
dertaking. Indians were also making 
raids to the westward and the country 
was full of border ruffians. Altho in 
ill health, Eli Williams stayed with 
the old ship of state and saw Kansas 
admitted into the Union as a free 
state.” 

The pioneering period was a gener- 
ation later up in northwestern Iowa. 
Ernest A. Walrod, of Sac county, 
whose father settled there in 1882, 
tells of early days in that section. 
“The younger generation will hardly 
credit the statement,” he writes, “when 
I say that in the spring of 1883 my 
neighbor hired a hunter for the sole 
purpose of keeping the wild ducks, 
geese, brants and hill cranes from de- 
stroying the crops. We live two miles 
from Wall Lake, and I have seen the 
sun hidden a great many times by 
wild game.” 


Baby Beef Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How would you advise feeding ten 
head of baby beeves? I have plenty 
of good silage, five acres of good corn 
fodder, clover hay, plenty of corn and 
cottonseed meal. Would it pay to 
have corn and oats ground at the local 
mill? How long would you advise 
feeding?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
gradually put these calves on an aver- 
age daily ration of five to ten pounds 
of corn silage, four or five pounds of 
clover hay, seven or eight pounds of 
shelled corn, two or three pounds of 
ground oats and two pounds of cotton- 
seed meal. After the calves are on 
feed in good shape he might take the 
oats out of the ration and increase the 
corn. It is rather doubtful if it pays to 
grind corn for calves. 


Feeding Cottonseed Meal 


Cottonseed meal at-around $35 a ton 
is unusually cheap and as a result 
many of our readers want to know 
how to feed it. With fattening cattle 
and milk cows we ordinarily recom- 
mend feeding one or two pounds per 
head daily. With hogs we doubt if it 
is wise to feed more than one-fourth 
pound per head daily and as a rule 
we would suggest using a mixture of 
about two parts tankage, one part cot- 
tonseed meal, one part linseed meal 
and one part alfalfa meal. A mixture 
of this sort is cheaper than. straight 
tankage and ordinarily will give just 
as good results. 























ted for the holders of 
Waltaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 


The Service Bureau is d 





this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 


Superior Clothing Company Sold 
Suits—That’s All 

Several inquiries have come to the 
Service Bureau asking about the Su- 
perior Clothing Company who set up 
shop in several Iowa towns, Boone 
and Burlington among the list. The 
Superior operators offered tailored 
suits for the price of $32.50 and asked 
a down payment of $8. In some cases 
the suits came, poor ones, out of shape 
and C. O. D.- When the customer re 
turned the suit saying it wasn’t right 
the Superior folks mailed him a tape 
line and told him to take his own 
measurements. Meanwhile the Su 
perior gang had gone and so had the 
suit and the money. 

In Burlington the Superior Clothing 
Company operated under the firm 





name of George Edlin, George Waxen-, 


burg and A. Seigel. If any of these 
folks canvass you for made-to-measure 
suits, beware. 

While we are talking about it, it’s a 
pretty good plan to buy your clothes 
where you can see them. We have 
many complaints about suits sold by 
agents who are poor tailors and com- 
panies who do this kind of a business, 
in most cases forget the part of their 
guarantee about money back if not sat- 
isfied. That is a word for the wise. 





Pawnee Bill Persistent 


Last summer, along with a few hun- 
dred thousand others, the editor of 
the Service Bureau received a bundle 
of cheap neckties from Pawnee Bill, 
the “poor blind man” of St. Louis. We 
returned them and asked that our name 
be removed from the sucken list. But 
Pawnee Bill must be blind, for he did 
not read our letter and keeps sending 
others asking for that dollar. We can 
not figure out why it should be coming 
to him. 

We are informed that Pawnee Bill is 
not poor, that he runs a big firm and 
that he is not as needy as his letters 
indicate. The Better Business Bureau 
of St. Louis says he has been used by 
unscrupulous folks to arouse sympa- 
thy and sell cheap goods. 

So the editor is keeping the letters, 
six of them now, and wondering how 
long the Pawnee Bill necktie grafters 
will continue to write. At least the 
letters are amusing, and we know poor 
Old Bill’s friends are having a good 
time sending them out. 





Yes, They Haven’t Any Oranges 


Several Service Bureau members 
have inquired about an advertisement 
appearing in a number of Iowa papers 
supposedly from the Acme Farms at 
Gainesville, Florida. The ad offered 
three hundred large, fresh, sweet 
oranges for $3, all express charges 
Faid, if checks were sent in. 

investigation shows this is a fraud. 
There are no Acme farms. Anyone 
sending checks to this firm had better 
write the postal department at Gaines- 
ville and take a chance on getting 
back their money. 

Wallaces’ Farmer did not carry this 
advertisement. We investigate firms 





before allowing their advertisements _ 


to appear in our columns. It was in 
this investigation that we found out 
there was no such firm and so were 
able to warn members of the Service 
Bureau who inquired as to the firm’s 
retiability. 





E. A. Hunt, of Rock Rapids, Iowa, 
reports he has lost one hog and two 
steers via the thief route and hopes 
we can help him catch the thieves. 
All right folks, who is going to capture 
these thieves and win a reward? 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


HRISTMAS is here! 
In scores of homes it is the 


same. Up early in the cold frosty at- 


- mosphere of unheated bedrooms; not 


a minute’s hesitation under the covers 
this morning; a scurry for clothes and 
into them if mother insists that no one 
shall be allowed to have his gifts un- 
less fully dressed; or if it is warm 
downstairs around the tree, it is just 
possible that she may not insist upon 
the dressing. Having been raised in 
a family where tolerance in this mat- 
ter was unusually magnanimous on 
Christmas morning, I am rather in- 
clined to think that the discoveries 
shouldn’t be kept back a minute, once 
one’s eyes are opened. 


Several years ago we had our gifts 
on Christmas eve. I recall that I had 
somewhat of a guilty feeling about not 
waiting until Christmas morning. 
There were no children in the house 
that Christmas and so we decided to 
do it this way. But never again! It 
isn’t half the fun; doesn’t give one 
nearly the Christmasy feeling that get- 
ting presents early Christmas morning 
does. 


It takes a child to make Christmas 
anyway. When a certain little girl 
wakens early at our house Christmas 
morning, away before it is light, and 
goes pattering down the hall to dis- 
cover what Santa has left, everyone 
will hurry down after her, more to see 
her joy than to find the packages 
marked for us. 


The age-old wish, “A Merry Christ- 
mas to you.” is expressed in so many 
ways, but certainly the way that be- 
comes each year more popular is the 
Christmas card. And each year cards 
become lovelier and more artistic. 
Some beautiful prints, truly objects of 
art for color and design, are among 
this year’s offerings. A few of them 
are of such beauty and size and deco- 
rativeness as to at once convince us 
that they are pictures to be preserved 
and treasured. And one of the nicest 
ways to keep them is to frame them 
for the walls. 


This year, by the way, is the eight- 
ieth anniversary of the birth of the 
Christmas card. An English gentle- 
man by the name of Sir Henry Cole 
conceived the idea of issuing cards 
carrying Christmas wishes to his 
friends. He had a_ thousand litho- 
graphed and hand-colored cards made. 
It is said that the Centennial Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia disseminated the 
Christmas card idea among Americans, 
who now send more cards than all of 
the rest of the world put together. 


An amusing thing happened at the 
recent Home and Community meeting 
in Chicago where Farm Bureau women 
from thirty-four states were gathered. 
A young man carrying a camera en- 
tered the convention hall where the 
women were holding their meetings 
and, stepping up to the chairman, 
asked her if she would please tell him 
where he could find a bunch of farm 
women. He had been sent over to take 
a picture of some farm women, he 
said, and he guessed he had got into 
the wrong place. 

Whereupon the chairman told him 
she was a farm woman, that all of the 
others were farm women, and that she 
guessed he was in the right place all 
right. Embarrassed, the young man 
admitted he hadn’t expected to see so 
fine looking a group of women. 

“But we don’t need to get too proud 
about our good appearance,” said a lit- 
tle woman from Kansas. “The farm 
woman has learned how to dress her- 


a 
self better and more becomingly than 
she used to, but still must learn how 
to hold herself within her clothes, and 
to walk across the floor.” 

Posture is important to health as 
well as a good appearance. Bad pos- 
ture is- mostly due to bad habits in 
standing, sitting and walking, and it 
is true that the majority of farm wom- 
en do not hold themselves correctly.— 
J. W. 


Christmas Dinner Menu 


Roast turkey 
Mashed white potatoes 
Candied sweet potatoes 
Giblet gravy 
Turnips Boiled onions 
Cabbage and pineapple salad 
Celery Pickles 
Cranberry sauce’ Rolls’ Butter 
Plum pudding Mixed nuts 
Coffee 








Candies for the Holiday 
Season 


Caramels 

Two cups sugar. 

One cup of cream. 

One and three-fourths cups corn 
syrup. 

One cup butter. 

Cook until the mixture boils vigor- 
ously. Gradually stir in a second cup 
of cream but do not permit boiling to 
cease. Cook to hard ball stage. Just 
before removing from the fire add one 
teaspoon of vanilla and one cup of 
black walnuts. Turn into a buttered 
pan. When nearly cold, cut into cubes. 
Roll in powdered sugar and wrap in 
waxed paper. 


Turkish Mint Paste 

Three tablespoons granulated gela- 
tine. 

One-half cup cold water. 

Two cups sugar. " 

Two tablespoons lemon juice. 

Three tablespoons mint flavoring. 

Few grains of salt. 

Green coloring. 

Soak gelatine in half cup of water 
twenty minutes. Put sugar and anoth- 
er half cup of cold water in sauce pan, 
bring to the boiling point. add gelatine 
and let simmer twenty minutes. Re- 
move from fire, add remaining ingre- 
dients and color green. Turn into a 
pan, first rinsed in cold water, to one 
inch in thickness. Cool until firm, re- 
move to a board, cut in cubes and roll 
in confectioner’s sugar. 


Marshmallow Mint Bonbons 


Cut marshmallows in halves cross- 
wise and flavor with peppermint, by 
putting a toothpick in a bottle of oil 
of peppermint, then on the cut surface 
of the marshmallows. Arrange in lay- 
ers in a box and let stand over night. 
In the morning dip in fondant, flavored 
with a few drops of oil of peppermint. 


Grape Candies 
Select firm white grapes, stemming 
them carefully without removing seeds. 
Dip into fondant and let stand until 
firm on oiled paper. These are de- 
licious mixed with other holiday can- 
dies. And they are so easy to make. 


Browned Cocoanut Marshmallows 

Brown cocoanut carefully in the 
oven. Make a syrup by bringing one- 
fourth of a cup of karo corn syrup and 
one tablespoon of honey to a boil, add 
one tablespoon of hot water and cool. 
Then cover each marshmallow entirely 
with the mixture and dip into the 
browned cocoanut while still damp and 
sticky. 





HEALTH THROUGH 
KNOWLEDGE 


By Julius 6. Weingart, M. D. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Scarlet Fever 


CARLET fever is so named from 

the bright red rash which appears 
on the patient’s body soon after the 
onset. The term, scarletina, means 
the same thing, and is not, as many 
suppose, a mild variety or a different 
disease. 

The first symptoms are usually a 
sore throat, high fever, and prostra- 
tion, the signs of any beginning gen- 
eral infection. Quite soon, on the sec- 
ond or third day, a scarlet rash ap- 
pears, covering the chest and arms, 
or even the whole body. Later on the 
skin of these areas becomes scaly, and 
its outer layers peel off. 

The severity of the disease varies. 
The patient may be intensely ill from 
the onset. Death rarely occurs, how- 
ever, except from complications, and 
it is these which are most feared. 

The throat infection often results 
in disease of the ears with all the dan- 
gers and complications which may fol- 
low. Often there is great swelling of 
the glands, or lymph-nodes, of the 
neck. Deep abscesses may form, or 
there may be a general invasion of the 
blood. 

The kidneys are often affected, and 
it is this result which is so dangerous. 
Many a child has recovered from the 
scarlet fever itself, only to succumb 
later from the results of damage to 
these important organs. 

When abscesses form secondary to 
scarlet fever, the organism constantly 
found is the streptococcus. Therefore 
for a long time it was thought that 
some type of this germ must be the 
cause. 

It is only two years since this ques- 
tion was finally settled. The Drs. 
Dick, of the John McCormack Institute 
of Infectious Diseases of Chicago, fi- 
nally detected and described the par- 
ticular type of streptococcus which is 
responsible. 

Due to these researches we are ih a 
much better position to cope intelli- 
gently with another of our microscopic 
enemies. 

The streptococcus of scarlet fever 
produces a soluble poison or toxin 
which by its effects on the skin 
causes the rash. Possibly also the 
damage to the kidneys may come from 
the same source. 

We would expect then that we could 
produce a serum which would neutral- 
ize this poison. And this has proved 
possible. A very effective scarlet fe- 
ver anti-toxin has been made, in much 
the same manner as that for diph- 
theria, and its results are almost equal- 
ly satisfactory. 

I say “almost,” for the anti-toxin is 
of very little use in the complications 
of the disease. If given early, it no 
doubt has much value in preventing 
them, but in the later stages the pa- 
tient is suffering from the streptococ- 
cus infection, rather than from the poi- 
son which that germ produces. And 
the serum, like most of our curative 
sera, is effective only in neutralizing 
the soluble poison. 














This recent work shows why we oc- 


casionally see so-called surgical scar- 
let fever, or a fever and typical red 
rash, following a wound. Here the 
only difference is the point of entrance 
of the causative germ. 

We have known for many years that 
by no means all persons exposed to 
scarlet fever contract the disease. 
Probably only about 50 per cent of the 
population. is susceptible. This coin- 
cides with the results of the Dick test. 


to this disease is exactly like the 
Schick test for diphtheria, previously 
described in these articles. A minute 
dose of scarlet fever toxin is injecteg 
into the skin. -If no redness or swell 
ing occurs, it’ signifies that the individ. 
ual is immune. It is obvious that this 
is of great value in picking out those 
who can safely attend cases of this 
sort. 

Have we a preventive? Can we safe. 
guard our children against scarlet fa. 


ver, as we can against diphtheria? It 
is teo soon to give a final answer to | 


this question. The work done so far 
on this problem is disappointing. The 


period of immunity gained by injec 


tions of the toxin is too short. With 
the knowledge at hand, however, there 
is much less to fear from scarlet fever 
than before. 


Every case of this disease should be. 


attended and watched by a competent 
physician. This is most important in 
view of the danger of complications, 
The earlier these are recognized and 
treated, the better the  patient’s 
chances of complete recovery. All 
cases, even apparently mild ones, are 
serious, for grave kidney disease has 
followed neglect in mild attacks. Com- 
plete bed rest, very mild diet, and 
plenty of water to drink should be the 
rule. Chilling of the body is to be es- 
pecially guarded against. In this way 
both the disease and its many compli- 
cations will be kept as mild as pos- 
sible. 





Fashion Department 











No. 2636—Cunning Junior Frock—Cuts — 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
Embroidery Pattern No. 718 (blue or yel- 
low) is 10 cents extra. 

No. 2682—Princess Frock—Cuts in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust mea- 


sure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material with one yard of 27-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 2761—Ladies’ One-Piece Apron—- 
Cuts in one size only. Requires 2% yards 
of 27-inch material with nine yards of 
edging. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit j 


perfectly and allow all seams. - Price 10 


cefits each, prepaid. Order by number and — 
give size or age. Write plainly and be sure — 


to sign your name and address, A big 


fashion quarterly, containing all of the © 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc, ~ 


gent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 


i-cent or 2-cent stamps and send all or- © 
ders to the Pattern.Department, Wallaces © 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. AHow two | 
weeks for the delivery of the patterns oF 


fashion quarterly. 
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Our Sabbath 


By HENRY WALLACE 





School Lesson 





Except when announcement is made to the 


L 

sionally be made necessary 

the quarterly reviews. 
Each 1 








The Christian a Follower 
of Jesus 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for January 2, 1927. Mark, 1:16- 
20; 2:13-17; I John, 2:6.) 


“And passing along by the sea of 
Galilee, he saw Simon and Andrew the 
prother of Simon casting a net into the 
sea; for they were fishers. (17) And 


Jesus said unto them, Come ye after~ 


me, and I will make you to become 
fishers of men. (18) And straightway 
they left the nets, and followed him. 
(19) And going on a little further, he 
saw James the son of Zebedee, and 
John his brother, who also were in the 
boat mending their nets. (20) And 
straightway he called them: and they 


| left their father Zebedee in the boat 


with the hired servants, and went 
after him. 

“And he went forth again by the 
sea side; and all the multitudes re- 
sorted unto him, and he taught them. 
(144) And as he passed by, he saw 
Levi the son of Alphaeus sitting at the 
place of toll, and he saith unto him, 
Follow me. (15) And it came to pass, 
that he was sitting at meat in his 
house, and many publicans and sin- 
ners sat down with Jesus and his dis- 
ciples: for there were many, and they 
followed him. (16) And the scribes 
and Pharisees, when they saw that he 
was eating with the sinners and the 
publicans, said unto his disciples, How 


js it that he eateth and drinketh with 


publicans and Sinners? (17) And 
when Jesus heard it, he saith unto 


'them, They that are whole have no 


need of a physician, but they that are 
sick: I came not to call the righteous, 


but sinners. 


“Hereby we know that we are in 
him: (6) he that saith he abideth in 
him ought himself to walk even as he 


| walked.” 





Notice in the verse preceding the 
lesson (verse 15) that it was after 


' John the Baptist had been cast into 


prison that Jesus began to say, “The 
kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye, 
and believe in the gospel.’’ This means 
that at least a year had elapsed since 
the temptation. He had attended the 
passover in Jerusalem, had wrought 
many miracles, and won the attention 
of Nicodemus and the Sanhedrin, with 
some of His disciples had conducted 
missionary work in Judea, from which 
He had retired lest His relations to 
John, who was also preaching in the 
same region, should be misunderstood. 
On His way to Galilee He had taught 
in Samaria, had wrought divers and 
sundry miracles in Galilee, two of 
which were at Cana. 

Now that the forerunner had done 
his work and John’s ministry was 
closed, Jesus was free to take up his 
full and complete work. All hereto- 


fore had been preparatory. Having 


Previously made tests of the moral re- 
ceptivity of the people of Judea and 
Galilee, He deliberately chose the lat- 
ter as the most promising place. He 
Basses by His home town, where His 
Claims and teachings had been reject- 
ed. He chose that portion of Galilee 
around the sea of the same name, and 
Capernaum on the western shore as 


| the central point, from which He could 


easily reach the country both north 
and south, east and west. 

Galilee was under a separate gov- 
émment from that of Judea. It was 
comparatively free from infidelity on 
the one hand and what we might call 


_ churchianity, or a blind following of 


form and precedent,-on the other. It 
Was far removed from the Sadducee- 


essons sre ag they were made originally by Henry Wallace. with such slight changes as may occa- 
by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written rermission hae been obtained. . 
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salem. The Galileeans were a simple- 
minded people, cherishing in their 
hearts much of the old simple faith in 
the covenant of God. They were a pa- 
triotic people, chafing under the rule 
of the corrupt Herod, longing for the 
Messiah as a deliverer from civil bond- 
age. They were of mixed blood ‘and 
were looked upon by the more strictly 
religious people of Judea as of lower 
caste, 

Here, then, was the most favorable 
field for missionary work, where the 
claims of Jesus as Messiah would re- 
ceive the most favorable hearing. Here 
was the place to proclaim the kingdom 
of heaven. For this preparatory work 
Jesus selected as laborers four disci- 
ples—Simon, Andrew, James and John. 
He knew all of them before; had 
known them for at least a year. They 
had been with Jesus in His journeys, 
had witnessed His miracles; so that 
up to this time they had been students, 
undergraduates in His school. At in- 
tervals they had returned to their 
work. All four were fishermen, James 
and John partners of their father, Zeb- 
edee; Andrew and Simon Peter also 
were fishers. Gladly they saw Him 
coming and were astonished to hear 
Him say tothem: “Come ye after me, 
and I will make you to become fishers 
of men.” You must give up this fish- 
ing business now. We will catch larger 
and better fish—men, the children of 
God. This was their call, not to dis- 
cipleship, but as colaborers with 
Him, assistants in His work. After- 
wards they were advanced a grade 
higher and became, together with eight 
others, His apostles or messengers, 
gifted with the power to work mira- 
cles. (Matthew, 10.) 


* 
* * 


There lived in the city of Caper- 
naum, which was now the home of Je- 
gus and the center from which He was 
working, a man named Levi Matthew, 
otherwise known as Lebbeus or Thad- 
deus. He seems to have been the col- 
lector of customs at the port of Caper- 
naum, and therefore particularly un- 
popular with the citizens. The Jews 
despised the ordinary collector of 
taxes and of poll tax, but they loathed 
and hated the collector of customs. 
The rabbis were accustomed to say 
that there was no possible repentance 
or salvation ’to the collector of cus- 
toms, inferring that there might be for 
the man who collected ordinary taxes. 
It was to this most loathed and de- 
spised class of publicans that Mat- 
thew belonged. Then, as now, men de- 
lighted in smuggling or cheating the 
collector of tariffs or customs; and 
then, as now, no doubt men were apt 
to take delight, at times at least, in 
making trouble for those that despised 
them. It is doubtful if there was a 
more unpopular man in Capernaum 
than Levi Matthew, the collector of 
the port. 

It seems that Jesus was in the habit 
of teaching by the sea side. There 
was plenty of room, and in choosing 
this place for his audiences, He would 
attract the men who came by boat, and 
the caravan crowds that would nat- 
urally start from this landing place. 
Matthew had no doubt been an inter- 
ested observer of these crowds, and es- 
pecially of the new rabbi, so different 
in bearing and manner and in His 
treatment of the common people, from 
all other rabbis that he had met. He 
was ng doubt the more deeply inter- 
ested in the last few days or weeks 
because he had noticed that the Phar- 
isaic element, who hated Matthew in- 
tensely, were becoming distinctly hos- 
tile to the new Teacher. He had no 
doubt had abundant opportunity, inci- 


dentally, to judge of the new Teacher, 
and to hear much of His doctrine. And 
-when Jesus passed by his office at the 
close. of His sermon, gave him a 
searching look, and said: “Follow 
me,” that is, be my disciple, his heart 
and voice responded at once, I will. 
He probably did this the more readily 
because he must have been quite well 
acquainted by contact in the way of 
business with Peter and John and the 
other apostles who were already work- 
ing with Jesus. 


It must have created a new sensa- 
tion in Capernaum, accustomed in 
those days to sensations, when the 
new Rabbi, who had helped so many 
and was now so popular, selected for 
His disciple a man so hated and de- 
spised as the collector of the port. We 
can well imagine that many would say 
that it could not be possible that any 
rabbi would select a publican of the 
most despised sort to be his close as- 
sociate. We can very well see, too, 
how the entire class of publicans 
would at once begin to take a new in- 
terest in this new Teacher. 


The collector set the matter at rest 
in a few days by formally resigning 
his position, making a great feast 
(Luke, 5:29) and calling in his fellow 
publicans, probably his clerks and dep- 
uties and publican acquaintances in 
neighboring towns, and then inviting 
Jesus and His disciples to this feast. 
Whereat the Pharisees, or as we would 
say, the strictly religious element, 
were greatly horrified, as they would 
be to this day, if a new and distin- 
guished preacher accepted an invita- 
tion to be the guest of a man held in 
seemingly low estimation by his com- 
munity. 

The feast was no doubt the talk of 
the day. We do not read that the 
Pharisees were invited; but they were 
not far distant, and as the guests came 
out from the feast they improved the 
occasion by putting a question to some 
of the disciples, intended to shake 
their faith in the new Teacher: “How 
is it that he eateth and drinketh with 
publicans and sinners?” The fresh- 
ness of this question is worn off by 
frequent’ use. To put it differently: 
Why is it that your new Teacher mixeg 
and forces you to mix with such a dis- 
reputable crowd? Can’t you see the 
kind of company He is keeping? This 
ought to open your eyes to what He is 
at heart. 

It was an adroit, cunning question; 
and many a modern disciple has had 
his faith shaken by a similar question 
from a like evil source. It will be 
noticed that Jesus did not give His 
disciples a chance to answer this ques- 
tion. He took up the matter at once, 
and said: “They that are whole have 
no need of a physician, but they that 
are sick.” This is one of the few 
cases in which the Savior apparently 
resorted to sarcasm. In substance He 
said: People who are in such perfect 
spiritual health as you think you are 
do not feel the need of any help from 
any source. Sick people do. You im- 
agine that by your sacrifices, your 
alms, your prayers, you are secure in 
Divine favor. @o read your Scriptures 
(see what Samuel and David and Solo- 
mon and Micah said) and find out 
what this means: “I will have mercy 
and not sacrifice.” Go read your 
Seriptures and learn that your Messiah 
must in the same spirit call not the 
righteous but sinners. (Matthew, 
9:13.) : 

The phrase “to repentance” does not 
appear in the most ancient manu- 
scripts either in the account. given by 
Matthew or Mark, and its appearance 
in later manuscripts shows how soon 
Christianity began to lose sight of the 
fundamental difference between Christ 
and other teachers. Christ calls men 
to Him, and when they realize what 
He is- and have some conception of 
His purity, they repent. They must 
then either repent or become hardened 
in their wickedness. Every form of 
corrupt religion teaches that men must 
first repent and thus fit themselves to 
come to God. This feeling is deeply 
ingrained in human nature. Christ’s 


command is: Come unto me; then you 
will repent. He thus at this time, and 
always, draws the line between true 
and false religion. 

They then ask another question: 
“Why do John’s disciples and the dis- 
ciples of the Pharisees fast; but thy 
disciples fast not?” To this the 
Savior replies: “Can the sons of the 
bridechamber fast, while the bride- 
groom is with them?” He adds that 
the days will come when He is no 
longer here, and then they will fast. 
Answering the question more fully, He 
uses two striking similes: that of the 
new cloth and the old garment,.and 
that of the new wine and old bottles. 
In other words, the religion of His dis- 
ciples must differ from theirs in out- 
ward form and differ also in inward 
spirit and life from that. which then 
passed for the service of God. And 
then, as He thinks of the force of 
habit, He says in effect (Luke, 5:39) 
that men have been accustomed to the 
old and will not desire the new; that 
men are averse to changing their 
views and habits, even when a better 
life is ~-presented—a most profound 
truth, which we see illustrated every 
day. 





Injury to Fruit Trees 

A Tama county subscriber writes: 

“My young apple trees were set_out 
a year ago last spring. Last spring, a 
year after being planted, nearly every 
one had a split in the bark just above 
the ground. Some even had two and 
three splits, some small and some 
nearly five inches long. The bark was 
loose at the edge and rolled back a lit- 
tle. A neighbor advised me to cut the 
dry, loose bark off and put wet clay 
over it and wrap with strips of cloth, 
which I did. It has healed over. Is 
this a disease or borer, and will it be 
apt to happen again this winter, and 
what can I do for it?” , 

The trouble described was caused by 
what we call the October freeze of last 
year. Our correspondent will remem- 
ber that the fall of 1925 was quite 
rainy, followed by a very severe freeze 
the latter part of October. On the 
more tender varieties of apples, such 
as Jonathan, Grimes Golden, Delicious 
and some others, the bark split on 
many trees in the manner described. 
This happened mainly on trees up to 
ten years of age. 

Besides apple trees, many other 
kinds of shade and forest trees were 
severely injured. In some cases, with 
the apple, entire branches were killed. 
It is hoped that we will not have again 
very soon the peculiar combination of 
weather conditions of last fall. I do 
not think we need to look for a repeti- 
tion of such injury for many years. 

You did practically all you could to 
help out the trees. Cutting off the 
loose bark, and helping the wound to 
heal over is about all that could be 
done. If the wounds have entirely 
healed over, the trees more than likely 
will outgrow the damage without any 
lasting effects. The only trouble is 
the danger of wood rots getting start- 
ed in the exposed wood. I would sug- 
gest that next spring you paint with 
a good heavy paint of white lead and 
raw linseed oil any of the wood that 
is exposed. It would also be well to 
disinfect these wounds before painting 
with a 1 to 1,000 solution of corrosive 
sublimate.—H. E. Nichols, Ext. Serv- 
ice, Ames, Iowa. 


For President at Ames 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

At a meeting of Farm Bureau repre- 
sentatives from six counties in north- 
western Iowa the different men whom 
we thought might be considered for 
the presidency of the Iowa State Col- 
lege were discussed. It was the unan- 
imous opinion of those present that 
Dr. C..W. Pugsley and Dr. H. C. Tay- 
lor should be given most serious con- 
sideration by the state board of edu- 
cation for this position. 

E. A. ELLISON, 

President, Woodbury County Farm 
Bureau. 
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—Less trouble 


RE you fair to your cows? You drive them to 
the barn in the Fall, feed them heavy, hard- 
to-digest concentrated rations. No natural, ten- 





What 


der, green pasturage, little exercise—no wonder : 

the milk pail disappoints you, right when milk Dairymen 

prices are highest. sav: 
Right now—of all times—your cows need help. y: 


They need something to help them digest their 
feed better—turn more of it into milk. Without 
such an aid, the more you feed the greater the 
strain on their overworked vitality. 

Kow-Kare gives the needed help, in a simple, 
natural, definite way. It giyes needed support to 
the digestion and assimilation—helps carry the 
burden of heavy winter feeding. _ 3 toning up 
these vital organs your feed dollars become milk 
dollars. The cow has summer pep and vitality. No 

- more “‘off feed”; no more profit threat from dis- 
ease and disorders. Kow-Kare builds health while = ——. = —_ 4 
it is bringing back to you via the milk pail several elie wing Bde, Regge eg 
times what it costs you. It is a real money-maker and I find nothing that will 
in any dairy. A single can will ration a cow for one equal Kow-Kare for giving 


. ° ° tit th 
to — months, Just follow the simple directions | fre” Gnereasing —— 
on the can. 


flow.” 
No More Disease-Loss 


From Hartow M. Kast- 

ym momenend, ~ Y.— 

Use Kow-Kare to prevent disease —but if you have “Have used a great many 

actual trouble with Barrenness, Retained After- | erg pA | rot ont gh 

birth, Abortion, Bunches, Scours, Lost Appetite, yield and toning up the di- 

} ete., use Kow-Kare as directed on the can and you — —. AS —_ 

i will be amazed how quickly your cows are able to aout & aneieed a, 
i throw off their trouble and again become produc- 
tive. Write for our FREE BOOK on cow diseases, 

“The Home Cow Doctor.” Every cow owner 

ought to have it. 


as Kow-Kare has not failed 
f 
pt Feed dealers, general stores, druggists have 
& 


From A, G. Katzur, De 
Lamere, N. D.—‘“‘I find 
that Kow-Kare is a wonder- 
ful aid to increasing milk 
yield. Had a cow quit milk- 
ing after coming fresh and 
would not get with calf. 
After feeding Kow-Kare for 
awhile, she came “back to 
milk again and has raised a 
calf since and is now the 
best cow in the barn.”’ 





From C. R. STODDARD, 
‘ 





















me in a single instance.”” 
Kow-Kare — $1.25 and 65c sizes (six large cans, 
$6.25). Full directions on the can. Mail orders 
a sent postpaid if your dealer is not supplied. 
Dairy Association Co., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 


it Makers of Kow-Kare, Bag Balm, Grange 
; Garget Remedy, American Horse Tonic, etc. 


| KOW-KARE 


FAMOUS CONDITIONER 
OF MILCH COWS 


* 
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HI-BRED SEED CORN 


Produced by crossing pure lines of corn 
Every seed ear borne on a detasseied plant 


theW-W "eee" FEED GRINDE 


THE GRINDER 
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This is the method used by the U.8. Dept. of 
Agriculture and the corn belt experiment sta— 
tions to increase yields. This corn offered here 
yields 10% to 20% more per acre than ordinary 
seed corn under identical conditions, Utility 
type, winner Iowa state yield test. Ask for 
more information. 
HI.BRED CCHEN COMPANY, 

J. J, NEWLIN, Sales Mgr., Grimes, Iowa. 

One-half mile west Johnston. 
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Grinds grain, alfalfa, fodder, 
ete., seperately or together, any fine- 
ness. No extra attachments, Trouble 
proof; the grinder without b 


age Sses. Grate — - 
e ‘our sizes; elevator or 
ts Timken beari: 12 years’ 
successful service. Write for folder 
end ground feed sampies. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Indigestion or Scours in Calves 


Common scours in calves caused by 
indigestion is one of the most serious 
troubles that dairymen have to con- 
tend with in raising their young stuff. 
Usually such attacks are brought on 
by improper feeding. Overfeeding is 
probably the most common. This is 
due to the fact that not enough atten- 
tion is paid to regulating the amount 
of milk fed to different calves. The 
only way to be certain is to have a 
separate pail for each calf and to 
weigh or measure the milk for each 
one. 

Irregular feeding, sudden changes of 
feed, unclean milk, using dirty buckets 
and feed boxes are the other causes of 
the trouble. The disease is indicated 
by foul-smelling dung. Prevention is 
always easier than a cure. At the 
first signs of any trouble the affected 
calves should be isolated, the amount 
of milk fed reduced at least one-half 
and if legume hay is used it should be 
replaced with timothy or prairie hay 
until after the trouble subsides. 

It is well to give particular attention 
to all pails that have been used for 








In the case of really good producers, 
however, it may pay to feed just a lit. 
tle of such mill feeds as cottonseed 
meal, gluten feed, linseed meal and 
bran. Just which ones of these should 
be used depends on prevailing prices, 
Cottonseed meal is so @heap right now 
that it almost certainly will pay to 
feed about one pound of cottonseed 
meal per head daily. Gluten feed ig 
also cheap and we advise the feeding 
one-half to a pound of that per head 
daily. A good daily ration for these 
heifers should be ten pounds of silage, 
ten pounds of alfalfa hay and one 
pound of grain for each two and one- 
half pounds of milk produced, of some 
such mixture as three parts ground 
corn, two pounds ground oats, one part 
cottonseed meal and one-half part glu 
ten feed. 





Variations in Cream Tests 


Variations which occur in the tests 
of cream are one of the _ frequent 
causes for dissatisfaction among 
cream shippers and creamery compa 
nies. When cream is separated from 
the same cows, fed on the same ra- 
tions, it seems natural that many 














*. 


This is the breeder’s ideal of a typical “Ayrshire cow, as presented by the 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Association. 


feeding as often the pails become filthy 
thru lack of proper washing. A dose 
of from two to four tablespoons of cas- 
tor oil-should be given to each calf. 
This removes the irritating material 
and helps to clean up the system. In 
severe cases the local veterinarian 
should be called. : 

Scours which are caused by indiges- 
tion should be differentiated from 
white scours. White scours is an in- 
fectious disease and if it gains en- 
trance in a herd of calves it may cause 
the loss of half or more of the calf 
crop. With white scours the infection 
usually comes soon after birth and is 
indicated by a diarrhea with light-col- 
ored droppings which smell very foul. 
With this trouble it is usually best to 
call the veterinarian at once. 





o 


Dairy Ration 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“What dairy ration would you sug- 
gest for some Jersey heifers which 
have recently freshened? For rough- 
age we have alfalfa hay and silage. 
For grain we have ground oats and 
ground corn. So far we have been 
feeding chiefly alfalfa hay and a mix- 
ture of ground oats and ground corn. 
We think, however, that we ought to 
feed some mill feeds in addition.”’ 

A mixture of ground oats and ground 
corn when fed in connection with al- 
falfa hay will produce mighty econom- 
ical results with feed at present prices. 





would think that the fat test of the 
cream would remain the same. The 
fact remains that there are many fac 


tors that cause variation in cream tests | 


as it is practically impossible to run @ 
separator so that there will not be con- 
siderable variation. 

Some of the principal causes of va 
ration are: Speed of the separator 
bowl; richness of the milk: tempera: 
ture of the milk: condition of the 
milk: rate of inflow of milk into sep 


arator bowl; steadiness of running and | 


vibration; amount of water or skim 
milk used to flush the bowl; cleanli- 
ness of the separator bowl, and the ad 
justment of the cream screw. 


With this large number of factors 


that may be the cause of variation it 
can easily be argued that the cream 
ery that always gives the same test is 
more apt to be at fault in testing 
than the creamery whose tests show 
some variation. These points also in- 
dicate that care should be exercised if 
seeing that the separator is properiy 
set and run so as to give as uniform 
conditions as possible. 

It is of especial importance that the 


separator be run evenly, with the cor: 
rect speed and free from excessive vi 
bration. . If the milk is too cool when | 


separated there will be a larger loss of 


butterfat. Ifthe separator is not work - 


ing properly, the value of the butter 


fat which it runs into the skim-milk- 
will soon amount- to more than the 


repairs would cost.. 
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SYNOPSIS—If Rupert Brown  hadn’t 
bpeen the sort of kid who would rather 
"play the piano than play ball, we would 
pably never have run into any excite- 
ment that winter. In a way, it was our 
luck that his Aunt Addie decided to 
send the old piano down to him from Bos-~ 





























ng ton, so he could take lessons. Queerly 
‘enough, that started the fireworks. 
Things began to happen as soon as the 
' piano hit town. The deacon's celluloid 
collar began to sizzle a little when he 
cers, found that one of the piano legs was 
a lit. damaged. The legs were wrapped up sep- 
- grately, and one of them had been hacked 
seed gs tho someone had tried to split it open. 
and Naturally, the deacon wanted as much as 
1ould the piano was worth, or perhaps a little 
: more, in damages. 
Prices, The argument might have gone on all 
now night at the station, if a stranger on the 
tform had not stepped up and intro- 
ty to duced himself as assistant claim agent 
seed for the road. He explained that the car 
ae jad been broken open in Boston, that 
ed is Zhe had been sent down to find out the de- 
2ding tails on the case and take the damaged 
l leg back with him. To prove he meant 
lead pusiness, he gave the deacon fifty dollars 
these on account and promised to pay another 
1 fifty if he didn’t send back a new leg just 
age, gs good as the old one. 
one It wasn’t until several days later that 
one- we smelled anything fishy about this fel- 
jow. The next Tuesday the deacon got a 
some jetter from the railroad company, saying 
‘ound that 2 package addressed to him had been 
found in one of their coaches, and would 
part be sent to him if he would pay the ex- 


> glu press. When it came, it was a piano leg. 
At first, the deacon thought it was a new 
one, but when he unwrapped the three he 
‘pad, he found that the damaged one was 
with the others. Evidently the claim 


5 agent had picked up the wrong one. More 
than that, the railroad wrote that they 
tests had never sent any agent down to our 
town. It looked queer, but we figured it 
juent was all for the best. The deacon had 
mong fifty dollars that he wouldn’t have had 
m pa otherwise, and Bill had a new mystery to 
Z solve. 3 
from For a while the mystery didn’t bother 
er, ps as much as Pete La France’s puppies. 
= He had a fine lot of collies, and Bill and 
many J wanted one the worst way. We would 


have swapped our heads for a little brown 

geezer with a white ruff, but Pete wanted 
7] something more valuable, ten dollars. 
Pete’s wife had an old piano like the one 
at Deacon Brown’s. This gave Bill the 
start of an idea. He went to the deacon 
and offered to get, him a good piano leg 
for the damaged one, plus twenty-five 
dollars. Then he went to Pete and told 
him that the damaged leg would be just 
as good as the other, once on his piano, 
that his wife would never notice it, and 
that twenty-five dollars was too much to 
spend on a woman's feelings, anyhow. We 
: were to get the brown puppy as our share 
, in the deal. 
It was the evening we took the puppy 
7 home that we heard about the diamond 
necklace. Rupert’s Aunt Addie must have 
figured that sending the piano away 
meant bad luck for her; the necklace and 
her maid disappeared at the same time. 
We wished she had come to our town, so 
we could have done a little detective 
work. Instead, the only thing that hap- 
pened was the arrival of the new music 
teacher. Something was queer about 
that, too. Mel Tobin, the constable, had 
been ordered to watch out for a crim- 
inal, 2 woman, coming on that train that 
evening. He was ready to put the hand- 
cuffs on the only girl who got off the 
train, when Jim Bell spoke up and said 
she was his cousin. But when we tagged 
them as they went up to Betsy ,Taber's 
house, we heard Jim say to her, “By the 
way, what is your name?’’ ‘ 
“She said it was Mae Dirkin, which was 








' BH the same as admitting they had never 
geen each other before. We felt sorry for 
, Jim. He was a nice fellow, and here he 


was hooked by a female crook, Miss Dir- 

kin was good-looking—I'll say that for 

her—and she acted straight enough from 
- the the time she hit town until that day in 
The the Browns’ parlor. She was left alone 

there for a minute, and when I happened 
fac- to peek in, she was down on her knees on 
the floor examining the piano legs. 





tests 
un @ 
col CHAPTER VI 
HE was looking at one of the piano 
ova legs in particular, but when my shad- 
ow fell on the carpet she slowly picked 
rates up a pencil that lay on the floor and 


pera: @¥ then stood up, as tho the pencil was 
the what she had been down there for. Then, 

pretending to see me for the first time, 

sep she turned around and smiled, pulled the 
and chair and sofa from against the door and 

skim went out. Whether or not Rupert fin- 
anli- ished his lesson I don’t know for con- 
7 sidering how our pup had sort of upset 


> ad: things in the house we moved away from 
A there. 
tors When we got home and found Scotty 


it there, not hurt but scared within an inch 
ne of his life, I told Bill what I had seen. 
ea me “What,” I wanted to know, “in the 
st is #§ tame of fried fish was she trying to do 
ting | with that piano leg?” 
‘A And Bill wanted to know, ‘“What in the 


how Mame of ossified oysters is she doing in 
> ile this town anyway?” 
d in I was never much at Sherlocking, but 


eri (said, “Maybe she is trying to find the 
a leg Fitzhugh, the fake claim agent, took 
orm 9% away.” 
“But remember,” Bill pointed out, “he 
the didn’t take the one he thought he was 
a taking. Is she looking for the one he 
COP" @® thought he took or the one he took? And 
p VE foes she know that he took one? And 
rhen if she does, does she think he took the 
.< of ME Ome he didn’t. want and left the one he 
‘a ‘Wanted or does she think he took the 







ork ‘ther one and left that one?’ 

tter- “Suffering jackrabbits” I said. ‘How 

nilk I know about what she knows or 
8 she knows about the one he took 


ee ‘“nd thought he left it where the one 


7 
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The Piano Leg Complex 


By MERRITT P. ALLEN 








he didn’t take was because the one he 
took wasn’t where she thought he 
thought it was when he took the other 
one? What difference does it make?” 

“Why, the leg he took is on Rupert’s 
piano and the one he thought he took 
is on Julie’s.”’ 

“What of it? You don’t think that 
Fitzhugh and Miss Dirkin have really set 
out to steal a piano leg?” 

“If he didn’t swipe one, what do you 
call it? And she is beginning to show 
signs of the same thing.” 

“But a piano leg, Bill!” 
“Why not?” 
“And why?” 
i. don’t know. It’s mysterious all 
right, but that makes it all the more 
fun. Great stuff, Speck! It'll pay to 
watch this rat hole.” 

True enough, still, even when you know 
there is a rat in a hole the watching gets 
tiresome after a while. Aside from her 
interest in piano legs Miss Dirkin was as 
peaceful a citizen as you could find in 
seven counties. She went about her busi- 
ness of giving music lessons and the rest 
of the time stayed quietly at Betsy Ta- 
ber’s boarding house, a good share of it 
in the parlor with “Cousin Jim.” Except 
for Bill and I, who were mum, everybody 
fell for that cousin bunk, yet if they 
had exercised their brains on what their 
eyes saw they might have known better. 
If Jim had been only a relative would he 
have hired a rig and taken her sleigh 
riding every now and then? Would he 
have dropped a pail of eggs on the store 
floor just because she happened to pass 
the window? Would he have put on his 
Sunday-go-to-meetings and called on her 
three evenings a week? Would his eyes 
have shone like a new flivver when he 
saw her coming? And when he spoke 
to her would his voice have been as soft 
and pious as sweet oil dripping on the 
family Bible? Not so you'd notice it. 
Cousins aren’t built that way. 


BEING a girl, she didn’t object to all 

that flapdoodle. No; she didn’t.give 
Jim the gate, but whether she had taken 
a shine to him or whether she was only 
taming him for future use we couldn’t 
tell. And it worried us, for we liked Jim. 
He was a good egg. Still, it was his fu- 
neral for he was of age and his eyesight 
was good. Perhaps if his sight had been 
poor he woul@h’t have got in so deep 
for Miss Dirkin was easy to look at, as 
the saying is. But, as the days went by, 
it seemed to me that she lost some of 
her pep. Her color was less, and as she 
wasn't one of the hand painted kind it 
couldn’t have been due to a _ shortage 
of decorations. .Especially one day as 
she stood in the postoffice reading a let- 
ter she was almost as white as the paper 
it was written on. And the next day 
there were dark circles under her eyes 
and she looked worried the way a per- 
son does when their sister-in-law and the 
children are coming to spend the month 
of August. I was willing to bet a high 
hat, and Bill agreed with me, that there 
was something on her mind beside piano 
lessons and Jim Bell. 

It wasn’t so very long after that that 
we had our great and glorious Village 
Improvement Society bazaar. The Im- 
provement Society is composed of our 
“prominent citizens’ who agree to give 
a dollar a year and fifty thousand barrels 
of hot air apiece toward the support of 
the outfit. The trouble is that only a few 
give the money but all are on hand with 
the hot air so that the treasury, not 
being built like a balloon, is always low. 
That year they wanted to plant some 
trees and lay out flower beds in the 
park and as long as people wouldn’t give 
the money they decided to take it away 
from them at a bazaar. So they got out 
some posters and went at it. Everyone 
bought tickets on a barrel of flour and 
set of dishes and a dozen other things, 
knowing well enough they would get 
nothing except the satisfaction of losing 
their money in a good cause. The deacon 
wasn’t quite sure that such a thing was 
moral, but he fell in line when they de- 
cided to give a chicken pie supper at the 
same time. I suppose he thought there 
was something moral about chickens, per- 
haps because they had wings like angels. 

For two days before the show our 
prominent citizens hammered and argued 
and sawed and argued and trimmed and 
argued and decorated and argued in the 
old town hall. One side of it was made 
into a shooting gallery. On the stage 
was an evergreen harp for the orchestra 
to sit in, a’ pretty enough idea tho when 
it was done the harp had a family re- 
semblance to a chicken coup. The rest 
of the space around the walls was taken 
up by booths and the center floor space 
was for the supper tables, which later 
would be removed to make room for 
dancing. The deacon didn’t approve of 
that either, but was outvoted by the 
other members of the committee. 

All set. After school a bunch of us 
kids were meandering around the place 





when Tilly Bowers hailed Bill and me 
to help her with her booth. She was to 
be a fortune teller and across one corner 
of the room was built an evergreen frame 
on which was stretched a piece of cloth 
about the size of a sheet. The cloth was 
black and on it were pasted yellow stars 
and a full moon, making it look, more 
or less, like the sky at night. The idea 
was for a person to stick his hand, hold- 
ing ten cents, into the moon’s mouth, 
which was a slit in the cloth, and Tilly, 
on the inside, would take the money, 
read his palm and tell his fortune in a 
loud voice. 

“Come in here and lend a hand,” she 
said. Which we were willing to do, for 
she was a good sort about eighteen years 
old. And when inside, she whispered, 
“You kids want a job?” 

We said it depended. 

‘Tl give you a dollar apiece to run 
this booth from eight to nine tonight and 
keep mum.” 


HAT was easy to see thru. opnat 

fellow coming over from East Hill- 
brook to go sleigh riding tonight?” I 
asked. Her folks didn’t want her to go 
with him so it didn’t take a very smart 
person to see that she was planning to 
slip out for a ride while pa and ma 
thought she was telling fortunes. 

‘None of your business about that,” 
she snapped. “Do you want a job or 
don’t you?” 

“What we got to do?” Bill inquired 
before signing up. 

“You sit in here and when anybody 
sticks their fist thru the moon be sure 
there’s a dime in it, put the money in 
the box, paw their palm a while and tell 
’em what you want to. The lights will 
be fixed so nobody can see who you are.” 

“You want us both?’ 

“TI thought one would be lonesome with- 
out the other.” 

Well, we agreed to it for beside the 
money it looked like fun. 

“It’s a go,” Tilly said. ‘Now listen. 
My head wasn’t asleep when I picked out 
the place for this booth. Part of it is 
the side door. Locks on the inside, dark 
on the outside. At eight o’clock you rap 
on the door, I open it, you come in, I 


slip out. At nine o’clock I'll be back and 
you let me in when I rap. Here’s your 
money.” 


“Hope you have a good sleigh ride,” I 
said. 

‘—f you kids ever squeal on me I'll be 
in an awful hole.” 

We agreed to keep locked. 

“The feller is all right,’’ Tilly went on, 
“only the old folks don’t like him. But 
I got to see him once in a+while, ain’t I?” 

“Youth is youth,” Bill spread out his 
hands preacher-fashion. ‘Go, my child, 
where thy love listeth and trust the rest 
to us. Thanks for the dough. See you 
later.” 

That East Hillbrook guy must have 
been a fancy article if Tillie was willing 
to pay us two dollars an hour for his 
company. She probably thought he was, 
for a few months later they ran away 
and were married. 

But to get back to the main road. Bill 
and I took in the chicken pie supper, that 
is we took it in as long as we could 
swallow, then we fooled around until 
eight o’clock when we wandered out and 
up to the side door. At the first rap 
Tilly let us in, then she vanished into the 
night, as they tell about in stories, and 
we locked the door after her. To get the 
hang of it we had had her tell our for- 
tunes earlier in the evening and learned 
that half the fun was spoiled by the for- 
tune teller not knowing whose palm was 
being read, so when we took over the 
business I cut a peek hole, just a slit, in 
the curtain so I could tell Bill whose fu- 
ture he was digging out. For, of course, 
he wanted to be the fortune teller, which 
suited me for it was more fun to watch 
the people thru the hole than to sit back 
in the dark. 

Tho everyone supposed it was Tilly’s 
high sing-song voice they heard behind 
the curtain, I honestly believe some peo- 
ple believed the bunk Bill dished out to 
them that night. For instance, after run- 
ning his fingers over Mrs. Caleb Howes’ 
palm, he told her that one very near and 
dear to her would be taken suddenly from 
her unless she watched out. “That means 
you, Caleb,’”’ she cried, pulling her hand 
back out of the moon. “I just know it 
does. I must take good care of you.” 
And, sure as shooting that night when he 
happened to cough a couple of times in 
his sleep she woke him up, gave him hot 
ginger, tea, half’a box of cold tablets and 
greased his lungs with lard and red pep- 
per. She said. she had staved off pneu- 
monia and saved his life, and he said— 
but never mind what ‘he said. 


ILL also got personal. Everyone knew 
that big Len Perkins and little Joe 
Rovers had had a row over a line fence 
and that little Joe had knocked him gal- 
ley-west and crooked all but spoiling his 





beautiful Roman nose, so when Len came 
along and put his hand thru the moon 
Bill was a good while reading. Finally 
he said, “You have a long life line and 
will live to be old if you observe one rule. 
As you journey on beware of Rivers, no 
matter how small.” Len was so sore 
about. it that he wanted to murder the 
whole Bowers family, for he supposed 
Tilly was the fortune teller. Of course 
she couldn’t deny it, so that started a 
sweet scrap between the two families. 

It went on that way for nearly an 
hour, Bill hitting off one and another in 
a good natured way, then a big hand 
came thru the moon and after taking a 
peek I whispered that it belonged to Jim. 
At that Bill had one of those brain waves 
that he is famous for. ae 

“Many folks around?” he whispered, 
fingering Jim’s palm. 

I took a squint. “Just now there’s no- 
body but Jim and Miss Dirkin.” 

“There is trouble ahead for you,” Bill 
Sing-songed, “grave, grave trouble. Keep 
your eyes open when dealing with your 
relatives, especially your newest one.” 
Bill meant that for an honest warning. 

Jim drew back his hand and laughed 
that big hearty laugh of his. “My newest 
relative? I wonder who that is.” 

A queer look flashed across Miss Dir- 
kin’s face. ‘Perhaps it is I,” she said, 


smiling. 
“You?” Jim laughed. “Then I'll take 
a chance. Come on, it’s your turn. This 


is for the lady,” he said, putting a dime 
thru the moon. 

“I am not sure that I care to hear my 
fortune,” she said, trying to treat it as a 
joke but somehow failing. 

“Oh, yes you do,” Jim said. 
your hand.” And she did. 

“She's white and scared,” I whispered 
to Bill. He said afterward that her hand 
was cold and damp. 

“Madam,” he told her, after a minute, 
“your palm denotes musical ability. . 
Ah, what is this I see? 
crossed by a dark man.” 

She started, but tried to laugh it off 
by asking, ‘““What does he look like?’ 

I knew Bill was describing Fitzhugh 
when he answered, “He is well dressed, 
tall, dark, with very white teeth.” 

“We may as well have all the particu- 
lars,” she said, trying to act careless 
about it. “What is his business?” 

“Madam,” Bill said in the same voice, 
“he is in the piano leg business.” 

Jim roared at such a foolish answer 
and they walked away, she behind him, 
—— sa he would not notice her white 

ce. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Sie was back on time and when 
Bill and I slipped out of the booth 
by the side door we started home with- 
iy into the hall again. 

“You sure had a dome light whe 
told their fortunes,” I ro ny ee 

“That was what you call inspiration,” 
he answered, and I didn’t blame him for 
strutting his stuff a little. “And also 
an opportune coincidence,” he added, 

“What's that?’ 

“Oh, it means a splash of luck at the 
right time. It was pure luck our happen- 
ing to be in the booth when they came 
along. That was the time to fish so I 
fished.” 

“You got a rise out of Miss Dirkin 
all right.” 

“I wish I could have seen her.” 

“You had her rocking when you told 
Jim’s fortune. When you came out about 
the dark man in the piano leg business 
you knocked her cold.” 

Bill grinned. “It wasn’t such a bad 
stunt.” 

“It was a peach,” I told him. “It hit 
her where she lives, and showed that 
she and Fitzhugh are in together in 
this monkey business. Her music teach- 
ing is all a blind the same as his pre- 
tending to he a claim agent.” That was 
the way I had doped it out. 

“Quite right, Watson, quite right,” 
ee agreed. ‘‘And how did Jim take 
t?”’ 

“As a joke.” 

“He appeared to be still illusioned?” he 
went on, like a book. 

“To be still what?” I asked, sticking 
to English. 

‘Tilusioned. That is, he didn’t look as 
tho he smelled a rat?’ 

“Lordy, no.” 

“That’s queer, too, for he’s no sap- 
head.”’ 

“But he’s a hundred and ten per cent 
in love which amounts to the same 
thing.” 

“Maybe.” Bill danced around on the 
sidewalk. “A villain, a beautiful and 
suspicious heroine and a love-sick fish— 
by golly, Speck, we’ve the makin’s of a 
real case.” 

“It would be more interesting to me,’ 
I said, “if we were within a row of apple 
trees of knowing what the villain and vil- 
lainess were up to. We don’t even know 
that she is villainess.” 

“That’s what makes it interesting.” 
Bill threw a handful of snow into the 
air. ‘“‘We must watch all angles of the 
case. Mystery, plotting, love, maybe rob- 
bery and murder. I'll tell the world this 
is the life!” 

I am no great shakes at detecting, 
merely going along with Bill to be handy 
in case he needs me, but I'll admit that 
his fortune telling stunt perked up my 
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curiosity. I had about come to the con- 
clusion that Miss Dirkin had simply run 
away from home; as girls sometimes do 


- when they want a vacation, and that the 


police were trying to locate her for the 
old folks. She didn’t look a bit like a 
criminal or act as tho she had had much 
experience with crooked stuff. The more 
I sized her up the more I thought she 
was a rich girl who had got the earn- 
your-own-living bug and struck out into 
the wide and wicked world on her own 
hcok. I hoped that was the case and 
that she would fall for Jim, for with 
her money to back him he could buy the 
store and maybe he would keep a bettet 
grade of marbles and peanuts and base- 
balis. And then, I wanted Jim to have 


her as long as he was so crazy about it. 


YO, like a flock of old ladies at a tea 
Ss party I had the other fellow’s business 
all figured out and settled, then along 
came Bill’s fortune telling and knocked 
my ideas into a cocked hat. It was as 
plain as a tail on a turkey gobbler that 
Mies Dirkin and Fitzhugh were in snucks 
on some kind of an under-handed deal. 
What in the name of fried fish piano legs 
had to do with it I couldn’t see, but 
they must be mixed up in it somehow or 
they would not both be so keen on that 
part of it. I had thought that perhaps, 
after all, there was nothing in the way 
she had squinted at the underpinning of 
Rupert’s piano, but when I saw her go 
white at the mention of a dark man in 
the piano leg business I knew there was 
more in this than meets the eye, as Bill 
is always saying. Fitzhugh was a bad 
egg and it looked as tho Miss Dirkin, tho 
she might be the oyster’s ear muffs for 
looks, was not the guaranteed all wool 
angel that Jim thought she was. Poor 
Jim. And vet, what could we do about 
it? You might just as well offer advice 
to the north wind as to a man in love, 
We could only stand by. 

So we stood. The next morning on the 
way to schvoi I met Miss Dirkin. She was 
still pale, the circles were larger under 
her eyes and, if I didn’t miss my guess, 
she had not slept during the night. 

She stopped me. “Sonny,” she asked, 
for she didn't know me from Adam 
tho, as the fellow said, I was dressed dif- 
ferently, “were you at the hall last 
night?’’ 

I told her that I was, wondering if she 
was onto the game. 

“Do you happen to know who the for- 
tune teller was?” 

“Tilly Bower.” There was nothing else 
to say as I had promised not to let Tilly 
down. 

“Where does she live?” 

“In that yellow house.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Did vou have your fortune told?” I 
asked her in a friendly way to see how 
she would act. 

“Oh yes.” 

“How did you like it?” 

“It was quite amusing.’’ She fussed 
with her coat collar. ‘‘Why do you ask?” 

“I heard some folks were sore.” 

“Really? How silly.” 

“You see, Tilly got sort of personal 
with some of them.” 

Miss Dirkin laughed, but she was inter- 
ested up to the handle. “With those she 
was well acquainted with, I suppose. I 
can appreciate the temptation. Obviously 
Miss Bower is not a genuine fortune 
teller.” 

‘She never worked at it, but she has 
pretty good luck.” 

“You don’t mean people take her seri- 
ously?” 

“Some do,” I answered, which was the 
truth.” 

“How interesting!’? Miss Dirkin’s eyes 
were larger. “Then she really has a rep- 
utation?” 

“Sure thing,” @ told her. 
growing fast.” 

“How cold it is this morning.” She 
shivered a little and walked on. 

Maybe I had strung her more or less, 
but I had told no lies and her actions 
showed beyond a doubt that the fortune 
telling was rocking her boat. I felt that 
I had, as the books say, advanced the 
ease considerably. Bill agreed when I 
told him about it at recess. 

“Important developments loom in the 
offing,” he said grandly. 

“Where?” 

“In the offing. That means just around 
the corner.” 

Maybe so, for when we turned the cor- 
ner on our way home to dinner, after 
getting the mail and watching a@ dog 
fight and doing a few other necessary 
things, there was Tilly Bower. As I said, 
she is about eighteen years old and you 
would have thought by the way she 
talked that she had spent sixteen of those 
years waiting for us to come along. 

“My goodness!”’ she openéd up. “Why 
didn’t you wait until tomorrow before 
you went home today. I'm most frozen to 
death. 
want to know where I’ve been and what'll 
I tell her?” 

“Tell her a lie as usual,”’ Bill said. 

“I don't lie,” she said, stamping her 
foot. “But you kids do.” 

We began making snowballs. 

“Don’t you throw one of those at me,” 
She cried. “You've been mean enough 
already.” 

“How do you get that way?” I wanted 
to know. 

“You know what I mean. What did you 
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stuff that music teacher with last night?” 
“Did she eat too much?” Bill asked, as 
innocent-looking as Mary’s lamb on Sun- 


day. 

“We didn’t wait on table,” I put in, not 
wanting to miss a chance of stirring up 
Tilly. 

“I don’t mean she ate—” 

“But,” Bill cut in, “you said she was 
stuffed.” 

“Jim said she’s a doll,” I said. ‘‘Maybe 
she’s stuffed with sawdust.” 

“Oh my gosh!” Tilly was no longer 
cold. “I want to know what lies you told 
her last night when she thought I was 
telling her fortune.” 


\ E were serious at that. “How do you 
know we told her anything?” Bill 
asked. 

“Because she has been to see me 
this morning. She is all upset. Honest, 
kids, she almost cried. She wanted to 
know how I knew what I told her last 
night. I couldn’t tell her 1 wasn’t there, 
could I?” Tillie giggled. ‘‘So I just told 
her that fortune tellers never know how 
they know things.” 

“Did she believe that?’ I asked. 

ys 6 a 

“Then let it go at that.” 

“I ean’t. I've got to know what you 
told her because—it’s ridiculous—but she 
wants my advice about her future.” 

“You're kidding,’ I said. Bill was 
thinking. 

“I’m not. She thinks I’m a real for- 
tune teller, that I’ve got a gift or some- 
thing,” Tilly looked at us and waited. 

“What did you tell»her?” I wanted to 
know. Bili was still thinking. 

“What could I tell her? I had to stall 
some way so I said I would think it over 
and let her know this afternoon. You’ve 
got to help me out of this scrape.” 

“With pleasure, my dear.”’ Bill came 
out of his trance and threw uown his 
snowballs. “I told her that her future 
Was crossed by a dark man who is im the 
piano leg business.” 

“Oh, my soul!” Tilly cried. 

Bill said, “You read her palm again 
this afternoon.” ‘ 

“But I don’t know how.” 

“Bluff.” 

“Tll have to.” 

“Tell her you can still see the dark 
man carrying a piano leg. If she needs 
help she is to go to her newest relative. 
Get that? her newest relative. 

“What does that mean?” Tillie asked. 

*“T didn’t say it meant anything. But it 
makes sense with what @ told her last 
night. Your story’s got to hang together, 
hasn't it?” 

“Yes; but Pil feel like a fool saying 
that.” 

“You'll feel more like one if your folks 
find out where you were last night, won’t 
you?” 

“Yes, oh yes. All right, I’ll tell her that, 
Anything more?" 





‘No; she’ll be satisfied.” 

“I hope so. Thanks. I'll be late to 
dinner.’””’ And away she went. 

“Well?” I said to Bill. 

“Great stuff, Speck!” he whooped, 
dancing arceund. 

“You want her to tell Jim what she 
is up to?’ I guessed. 

“She’ll have to sooner or later at the 
rate things are going. And, besides, she 
can trust him. It looks as tho there 
would be a showdown sometime and when 
it comes Jim is her best bet. What other 
advice could we give?’ 

“Darned if I know,” I said. 

Tilly told us the next day that Miss 
Dirkin took the rest of the fortune bunk 
as seriously as tho she, Tilly, was a gilt- 
eaged prophet with whiskers instead of a 
silly skirt with a head‘full of flapdoodle. 
Tilly didn’t say exactly that for, like 
every other girl, she thought she was the 
cutest kid that had come down the pike 
since Adam’s rib began to talk. Queer 
how people get that way—I mean Miss 
Dirkin. To all appearances she was 
bright enough and yet she was running 
in circles because of what Tilly had told 
her. Of course Tilly, that is Bill, had 
done some powerful sharp shooting, but 
unless she had been upset she wouldn't 
have taken it so to heart. All of which 
goes to show what it goes to show. 

But, at that particular time, Deacon 
Brown’s first wife’s second cousin’s aunt 
neross the lake was more upset, for she 
died, and the Browns went to the funeral. 
Mrs. Brown, being Cash's sister, he was 
to look after their fires and Rupert was 
to stay with us, so it was not altogether 
the cousin's funeral. -But never mind, 
that evening when we were ready for 
supper Cash came up the walk so skippy 
that Scotty barked at him. He threw 
open the door and came in singing “Annie 
Laurie,” Cash, not Scotty. 


"y ELL,” Ma said, “I guess it agrees 
with you to build fires. You didn’t 
find a bottle in the deacon’s cellar, did 
you?” 

“It isn’t nice for you to say that,” Ru- 
pert piped up. 

“Atta boy!” Cash patted him on the 
shoulder and waltzed out to the wash- 
room to the tune of 

“Her brow is like the snowdrift, her 

throat is like the swan. 

And her face it is the fairest that e’er 

the sun shone on.” 

He came Lack in a minute and stood by 
the stove humming 

“Tum de de de tum de tum tee, 

De de dum de tum de de 

Toodle tum de tum de tum de 

Tee tum de doodle dee.” 

“The biscuits are getting cold,’’ Ma 
told him. 

“Biscuits?” Cash winked at us. 
she’s some biscuit.” r 

“For heaven's sake, who?’ Ma asked. 

“That music teacher.” 


‘Say, 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,"’ by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








The Fuss in the Big Pine 


As Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck are 
wondering what the big fuss is about fn 
the big pine. Sammy Jay comes along 
and tells them it is Blacky the Crow nad 
his relatives having fun with Hooty the 
Owl, because Hooty can’t see muth in the 
daytime. Then Johnny notices Farmer 
Brown's boy approaching the big pine 
with a gun in his hand. 


Peter Rabbit and Sammy Jay looked 
closely. Sure enough, there was Farmer 
Brown’s boy with his gun. He had heard 
Blacky the Crow and his aunts and his 
uncles and his cousins, and he had hur- 
ried to get his gun, hoping to take them 
by surprise 

But Blacky the Crow has very sharp 
eyes. Indeed, there are none sharper. 
Then, too, he is a mischief maker. Mis- 
chief makers are always on the watch 
lest they get caught in their mischief. So 
Blacky the Crow, sitting on the tip-top of 
the big pine, kept one eye out for trouble 
while he enjoyed the tormenting of Hooty 
the Owl by his aunts and his uncles and 
his cousins. He had seen Farmer Brown’s 
boy even before Johnny Chuck had seen 
him. But he couldn’t bear to spoil the fun 
of tormenting Hooty the Owl, so he wait- 
ed just as long as he dared. Then he gave 
the signal. 

“Caw, caw, caw, caw!’ shouted Blacky 
at the top of his lungs. 

“Caw, caw, caw, caw!” replied all his 
aunts and uncles and cousins, rising into 
the air in a black cloud. Then, with 
Blaeky in the lead, they flew over onto 
the Green Meadows, laughing and talking 
noisily as they went. 

Farmer Brown's boy did not try to 
follow them, for he knew that it was of 
not the least bit of use. But he was curi- 
ous to learn what the crows had been 
making such a fuss about, so he kept on 
toward the big pine. 

Johnny Chuck watched him go. Sud- 
denly he remembered Hooty the Owl, and 
that Hooty can not see well in the day- 





time. Very likely Hooty would think that 
the crows had become tired of torment- 
ing him and had gone off of their own 
accord. Farmer Brown’s boy would find 
him there, and then—Johnny Chuck shud- 
dered as he thought of what might hap- 
pen to Hooty the Owl. 

“Run, Peter Rabbit, run.as fast as you 
can down on the Green Meadows where 
the Merry Little Breezes are at play and 
send one of them to tell Hooty the Owl 
that Farmer Brown’s boy is coming with 
a gun to the big pine! Hurry, Peter, 
hurry!” cried Johnny Chuck. 

Peter did not need to be told twice. He 
saw the danger of Hooty the Owl, and he 
started down the Lone Little Path onto 
the Green Meadows so fast that in a few 
minutes all Johnny Chuck and Sammy Jay 
could see of him was a little spot of white 
which was the patch on the seat of Peter’s 
pants, bobbing thru the grass on the Green 
Meadows. 

Johnny Chuck would have gone himself, 
but he is round and fat and roly-poly, and 
can not run fast, while Peter Rabbit’s 
legs are long and meant for running. In 
a-few minutes Johnny Chuck saw one of 
the Merry Little Breezes start for the big 
pine as fast as he could go. Johnny gave 
a great sigh of relief. 

Farmer Brown's boy kept on to the big 
pine. When he got there he found no one 
there, for Hooty the Owl had heeded the 
warning of the Merry Little Breeze and 
had flown into the deepest, darkest part 
of the Green Forest, where not even the 
sharp eyes of Blacky the Crow were likely 
to find him. 

And back on his doorstep Johnny Chuck 
chuckled to himself, for he was happy, 
was Johnny Chuck, happy beeause he 
possessed the best thing in the world, 
which is contentment. 

And this is all I am going to tell you 
about the fuss in the big pine; but next 
week we shall learn why Johnny Chuck 
finds it handy to have a back door in his 
house. 
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“So that’s where you’ve been,” Ma 
pretended not to like it. 

*“Uh-hu. We've been down to the deg. 
con’s.” 

“Wer” 

“Uh-hu.” Cash finally sat down at the 
table. “It seems Rupert had told her 7 
was fireman there now, so she met me oq 
the street and asked if she could go jg 
and monkey with the piano while I wag 
there. She said the piano doesn’t soung 
right and she had an idea it was in the 
legs.” 

“You're crazy all right,” Ma decided, 

“No; honest, Carrie, she _ said 
pianos are such sensitive critters that 
unless the legs are put on right it spoils 
the tone. She thought mebbe the ones og 
Rupert’s piano weren’t put back right 
after it was moved. So I helped her prop 
it up on chairs, one end at a time, ang 
She shifted ’em all around. Then she 
tried it and said it sounded better. gg 
it’s all right for Rupert’s lesson tomop. 
row.” 

“That sounds foolish, but I suppose she 
knows,” Ma said. 

“She seemed to,” Cash said. “ 
hoeky, she ran her hands over them piano 
legs and handled 'em—would hardly let 
me touch one of ’em—as tho they wag 
made of solid gold.” 

T looked at Bill and he looked at me. 


(Continued Next Week) 








What Story Do Your Fences 
Tell? 


The character and the condition of the 
fences and fence rows of a farm give con- 
siderable indication of the character and 
condition of the owner and also of the 
community. Sometimes we will find a 
number of farms with good fences and 
well kept hedges and with grass growing 
along the roadsides, and the traveler at 
once concludes that these men are good 
farmers and that such a community has 
a pull-together spirit and can be depend- 
ed on to push the things that are worth 
while. Again the tourist will find just the 
opposite conditions, with the fences dilap- 
idated and the hedges house high, and 
with the fence rows grown up with weeds 
and briars and sumac. Some of these 
farms may be productive, but all indica- 
tions point to careless farming, and the 
traveler at once sets the community dewn 
as a run-down and non-progressive one, 
And even worse is the appearance of a 
farm with a lot of bad hedges and un- 
kempt fences and fence rows in an other- 
wise nicely kept community. It is a sort 
of obscenity or open sore in the commu 
nity, and we vision at once the owner as 
an undesirable citizen in the community, 
one who is at cross-purposes with his 
neighbors. 

And poor fences and fence rows aré 
really more than signs of poor manage 
ment, they are actually bad in them- 
selves. A poor fence is an open invitation 
for breachy stock, for destroyed crops 
and injured and foundered livestock, and 
for bad feeling and !awsuits among neigh- 
bors, while an overgrown fence row makes 
a distributing center for noxious and ex- 
pensive weed seeds, and a harbor and 
breeding place for chinch bugs, erass- 
hoppers, cut-worms. and other insect 
pests. And to think of the millions of 
of acres of worse than wasted land i 
roadsides and fence rows which might be 
bringing in some farm profit! 

It is not a difficult thing to improve 
the fence rows and keep them in shape 
if it is gone at properly. Before the fenee 
is built, the fence row should be plowed 
im’ a land about ten or twelve feet wide, 
with the furrows thrown up toward the 
fence line. It should then be disked and 
harrowed thoroly and dragged or leveled 
so as to fill up all low places and pull 
more dirt toward the fence Tine, then 
seeded heavily with blue grass, timothy, 


| clover, alfalfa. sweet clover, or whatever 


is decided best to keep it in. This throw- 
ing up a ridge and leaving a fairly good 
ditch about where an animal’s hind feet 
will come makes the effective height of 
the fence perhaps a foot and a half mor 
than if built on the level and also more 
effective against pushing and reaching 
over. It is all the better if the ditch bank 
can also be sloped off away from # 
fence, since it makes it easier to use 4 
mower or other implement, and the wif? 
sloping ditch will wash less and stay opem 
better than a narrow one. If arranged 
in this way, it is a simple matter to cat 
the fence rows once or twice a year ¥ 
a mower, and very little use of the scyth® 
will be necessary, and the cut material 
can be raked up or burned in the late fall 
as preferred. When chinch bugs or other 
pests promise trouble, it may be advisable 
to spray the fence rows to keep them 
down. Sheep and goats turned loose @ 
stubble fields are also an effective Way 
of keeping fence rows clean. 

I have seen quite a few farmers 
made their fenee rows about a rod 
on each side of the fence, putting thi 
strip permanently in-timothy, clover 
alfalfa, and mowing these strips and P 
ting them up as hay. This provides ro 
for turning with plow, cultivator, co 
picker, binder and other implements, 
at the same time keeps down the weeds 
makes a neat appearing fence row 
brings in a good farm crop instead of 
ing waste land. —I. W. Dickerson. 
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T pre Ml one end of an egg? Nature 
1 shi thas provided that air space 
tome ff {so that the baby chick may 
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on ankle, hock, stifle, knee, or 
throat is cleaned off promptiy 
by Absorbine without laying up 
horse. No blister; no pain; no 
hair gone. At druggists, or $2.50 
postpaid. Describe your case for 
Special instructions. Valuable 
horse book 8-S free. 


A catisfied user says: “Colt’sknee swole 
four to five times normal size, Broke 
and ran for two weeks, Now almost 




































Well. Absorbine is sure great.” 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“About the easiest way to 
get training in the new dances 
is to turn over a bee-hive.” 








IT ISN’T THE COST—IT’S THE 
UPKEEP 
A gentleman went into a store éne day 
and asked to see a good grade of suspend- 
ers. The merchant showed him a pair and 
said, “These are the best I have.” 
“Well,” said the gentleman, “‘they won’t 
do. They are not strong enough.” 
“But,” continued the merchant, ‘‘they 
will cost you only 25 cents. Surely at that 
price a man wouldn’t be losing much.” 
“Not unless he lost his pants,’’ replied 


the gentleman as he walked out. - 


PLENTY OF THEM 

A small, popular coupe driven by a wo- 
man ceased to function, leaving her on 
the highway, far from expert assistance. 
Hailing a passing motorist, she inquired: 

“Do you know anything about this kind 
of car?” 

“Only a lot of bum jokes,” replied the 
other, as he disappeared in a cloud of 
dust. 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 
There was a young fellow named Syd. 
He kissed a girl on the eyelid. 

She said to the lad, 

“Your aim’s mighty bad, 
You should practice a while.’’-—So he did. 


THE OTHER VIEW 

Mandy: ‘Nigger, don’ yo’ go bettin’ on 
any hoss races.” 

Rastus: .‘‘But, lissen, gal; does Ah win, 

Ah buys yo’ a new ruby ring.” 

Mandy: “Yeh, an’ does yo’ 


"> 


buys me a new wash tub! 


lose, Ah 





SLOW BUT SURE 

Hiram walked four miles ovér an Ozark 
mountain peak to call on his lady fair. For 
a time they sat silent on a bench by the 
side of her log cabin home, but soon the 
moon, as moons do, had its effect, and 
Hiram sidled closer to her and patted her 
hand. 

‘“Mary,”” he began, “y’ know, I got a 
clearin’ over thar an’ a team an’ wagon 
an’ some hayes an’ cows, an’ I cal’late 
on buildin’ a house this fall, an’ ay 

Here he was interrupted by Mary’s 
mother, who had awakened. 

“Mary,” she called, in a loud voice, “is 
that young man thar yit?” 

Back came the answer: “No, ma, but 
he’s gittin’ thar.” 





EFFICIENCY 

Fight-year-old Margaret, who dislikes 
dish-washing and bed-making, has given 
much anxious thought to the problems of 
domestic life. A caller asked her what 
she meant to do when she grew up. 

“Oh, get married!” she answered. 

“But suppose nobody asks you?” 

“Then I shall ask somebody,’’ she re- 
plied, decidedly. ‘“‘My mind is made up. 
I shall be married and have six children, 


four white ones, and two black ones to 
do the work.” 


= NONE IN SIGHT 

Traffic Cop: “Say, you. What do you 
mean speeding along the road like a mad- 
man? You'll kill somebody. Why in 
blazes don’t you use your noodle?” 

New Driver: ‘‘Noodle? Noodle? Where 
in heck is the noodle? I pushed and pulled 
everything on the dashboard and noth- 
ing would stop her.” 


ACCOMMODATING 
A young lady who wanted to keep up 


with the latest styles went into a dry 


goods store and called for a pair of rolled 


hese. The clerk was equal to the occa- 


sion—with a little to spare. “Have a 


seat, miss,” he said, with alacrity. ‘‘We 


roll them free of charge.” 


MILD AILMENT 
Insurance Man: “You look like a good 
risk, Mrs. Malone, but will you kindly tell 
me what your father died of?” 
Mrs. Malone: “Oi can’t rightly remim- 
ber as to thot, sor, but sure an’ it was 
nothin’ serious.”’ 





This is no bull—Merry Christmas and a 


Happy New Year!—Joshaway Himself. 


anywhere. 


tomers. 
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Every Shenandoah Tire will be 
the same No. 1 grade, top qual- 
ity tire that has already proved 
worthy to thousands of my cus- 
I could tell you how 
well they are made. 
mileage you 
guarantee that part of the deal 
on Shenandoah Tires. 


are after, 





Regular Clincher Style, Anti-Skid Cords 
INNER TUBES 


TIRES 


pprox. 
Size Ship. Wt. 


10 
0x3 1-2 Reg. Size 13 1-2 
0x8 1-2 Heavy Duty 


15 


























Price 
$1.76 
2.00 


2.00_ 





Straight Side, Anti-Skid, Full O 
TIRES I 


verside Cords 
NNER TUBES 


Price 
$2.00 


gogegerons 
ERSS5 


TIRES BONER TUBES 
Approx. prox. 

Size ship. We. Price Ship. Wt. Price 
20xd.40 . . « « 5 $10.90 4 $2.67 
29x4.95 22 15.35 4 3.09 
80x4.95 . 24 15.75 4 43.32 
30x5.25 . . «+ 25 16.96 + 3.66 
Blxb.25 . . .7. 25 17.75 41-2 3.77 
30x6.77 . 25 21.15 5 4.28 

00 24.50 6 4.98 










10%TIRES 20% 


SHENANDOAH TIRES 


My new reduced prices and my 
usual 12,000 mile guarantee on 
Shenandoah Tires is a combina- 
tion you absolutely can’t beat 
If you are going to 
need tires before summer, now 
is certainly the right time to 
get them. 





Down below you will find my 
old price list. You can order 
from it with a 10 per cent re- 
duction .on all automobile tires 
and a 20 per cent reduction on 
truck tires. Figure your own 
reduction from the list, then 
you will really see that it 
amounts to something worth 
while. 


I don’t know and nobody else 
knows when the prices will 
have to go back up. So don’t 
wait. Get all you are going to 
neea@ right now while the bar- 
gain is best. Whatever hap- 
pens, your order will be ac- 
cepted at the reduction up until 
January 1st. If you are for a 
deal like this, send your order 
along. HENRY FIELD. 





Balloon Cords( All 6-ply except 29x4.40) 








TIRES INNER TUBES 
Approx. pprox. 
Size Ship. Wt. Price Ship. Wt. Price 
Game. ow 37 1-2 $20.40 5 $4.14 
S32x41-2 .. 29 27.90 41.2 8. 


Truck Cords—Straight Side Ford Truc 





Listen for 
KFNF 


41 Meters 





Deduct 10 per cent from automobile tire prices and 20 per cent from 
truck tire prices listed above. 
put off ordering. 


HENRY FIELD SEED COMPANY 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


These prices may go up soon, so don’t 
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Special Reduced Prices 
for CHRISTMAS 


Order any assortment, 10% discount on 500 Ib. 
orders. 


PICKEREL 


Or 100-1b. gr. wt., 85 Ib. net wt., per box.. $6.7 
SMOKED TULIBEE WHITE- 

F1ISH, 10 ib. boxes 
/ SMOKED FAMILY WHITE- 

FisH, 10 Ib. boxes 
For quick eervice order from adv. Shipped from 
Minneapolis or Duluth, Minn,, at these prices. 
Add tc per Ib. to these prices if you want your 
shipment made from Mason City branch. Write 
for illustrated catalog TODAY. 


A. S. JOHNSON FISH CO. 


Dock D, Duluth, Minn. 


Loose Weather Frozen 
Dressed and Headless 


WALL-EYED PIKE 


WHITEFISH, Large Dressed 
OCEAN PIKE, (Whiting) 
FLOUN DERS, 
SALMON, Dressed & Headless 
BLACK COD, Dressed & Headless 
HALIBUT, Dressed & Headless 
OUR SPECIAL, Fresh Dressed, Cleaned, Zero 
Frozen Royal Herring. Nothing better, per 


Dressed & Headless ... 


ic 
5 








Piease mention this paper when writing. 








SPECIAL LOW PRICES 
FOR ORDERS OWy 

BIG Money savinc PLAN 

WRITE US REGARDING THIS BIG 


REDUCTION FOR 
EARLY ORDERS 
BUY NOW—PAY LATER 
These products are made ee rust 
rest copper t 
METAL ait ads 
Corm Cribs —Grain Bins — 
Brooder Houses and Garages 


ee 
— also make Ensilage Cutters 
and Feed Grinders. 
Check items below you are 
interested in and write for 
catalog — Agents wanted. 
ROSS CUTTER & SILO CO. 
235 Warder St., Springfield, Obie, 
«—Brooder H.—Crib—Garage 

















You want your valuable hides and furs 

tanned by a firm that is reliable. For twen- 

ty-two years we have served the American 
ota «Ss public as custom tanners, furriers and taxi- 

fiermists. Make fur coats, robes and fine 

furs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Free tustrated Catalog 
e 


Gloss Tang noo 


214 S. E. First St. 4 ties 





Fresh Frozen 


> 












Delicious, appetizing fish, inspected and 
packed in boxes, 100 Ibs. shipping weight, 
cont. 85 Ibs. net weight of fish. 


Herring, Round $5.00 
— Dr 


ean 6.75 
Pickerel, Round 9.35 
Pickerei, Dressed 


” 


oun 
Wall-eyed Pike, 
Dressed& Cleaned.13.60 


Write for FREE illustrated price list today. 
NORTH SHORE FISH & FREIGHT Co., 


Dept. No. p Duluth, Minn, 


Caught Daily 


ressed 10.25 
Jetmed Dressed 12.35 


12.35 
Halibut, dressed 16.15 
8.50 




















rwise made out of 
ES OF FUR AN 
LEATHER 
free.Gives 
today. 








ROBES $10.00 
FUR COATS $20.00 


Tanned and Lined from Horse or beef hides. Lamb 
lined Gauntlet Fur Mitts $3.00. Low prices on tanning 
harness and lace leathers. Write for circular, tags 


and samples. 


UBER TANNING CO., 
Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Fresh From the Country 
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Southeastern—Lee County, Dec. 16—The 
zero weather has brought us hard roads, 
but terribly rough after the mud of last 
Saturday and Sunday. Well, the farmers 
can now get into their corn fields, and 
there is still perhaps 25 per cent to husk. 
Much stock has been shipped out lately. 
I often wonder where all the hogs come 
from. Feeders and stockers are lower 
now than in the fall, Feeding cattle for 
the market has not been a paying busi- 
ness. Dairying and poultry paid better.— 
F. H. Krebill 


Central—Hamilton County, Dec. 11—The 
weather is not as good as it might be. 
The 7th we had rain, sleet and snow, and 
no corn has been picked since. About 
25 per cent of corn in field yet. Hogs not 
very healthy. Some spring pigs going to 
market. Some are vaccinating for chol- 
era, Very little corn going to market. 
Feeders are paying 50 cents for the best 
of it. More cattle on feed than usual 
here this winter.—J. W. N. 

South-Central—Madison County, Dec. 
17—We have been having some very cold 
weather the past few days, with a little 
snow occasionally. There is lots of corn 
in the fields yet. Several of the farmers 
around here are having their fodder shred- 
ded. Some of the corn is very poor and 
is selling around 60 cents. There has been 
lots of sickness among the hogs, and sev- 
eral of the farmers have lost part or all 
of them. Other stock is doing well, hav- 
ing been able to run out on the pasture 
nearly all the time, as we have had very 
little snow and only one covering of ice. 
The fall wheat is looking fine.—cC. J. 
‘Young. 

South-Central—Mahaska County, Dec. 
16—We had a great change in the weather 
last Saturday. Sunday it was thawing 
and things were quite soppy. Sunday 
night it froze quite hard and the tem- 
perature kept dropping until it was 10 
below zero Tuesday night. It has mod- 
erated some now. There are quite a few 
farm sales around. Corn is selling from 
60 to 65 cents. There are quite a number 
of hogs and sheep on feed. There will 
be quite a bit of moving the first of 
March.—L. S. 

Northwestern—Clay County, Dec. 16— 
Weather warmer today and no wind. It 
has geen very cold; some 20 below Tues- 
day morinng, and the roads were just be- 
ing opened up after the blizzard Sunday 
night. Many are still picking corn, there 
being more out in this neighborhood than 
usual at this time of year. Some corn 
being shelled. Hogs being shipped freely 
and there seems as many as usual, even 
tho the cholera scare made many think 
there would be fewer to get to market 
early.—G. W. Barnard, 

Southwestern—Mills County, Dec. 17— 
Have been having some _ real winter 
weather; the light snow has melted and 
roads are very rough and sharp. Quite 
a little corn still to gather. The hogs are 
having the flu. A few cases of horses 
dying from running in the corn stalks,— 
O. C. Cole. 

Centrai—Poweshiek County, 
Weather cold. Roads rough. 
done gathering corn. Several sales a week 
now. Stock selling well. Corn from 42 to 
51 cents, hay from $10 to $15, cream 48 
cents. We are getting ready to vote on 
road improvement. We surely need bet- 
ter roads in Poweshiek, one of the best 
counties in Iowa.—E. W. Armstrong. 

Northern—Butler County, Dec. 17—We 
are having very cold weather at present, 
going as low as 15 below last Tuesday 
morning. Livestock coming along nicely 
in spite of cold weather. Some corn go- 
ing to market lately. No. 4 selling at 56 
cents. The roads are very slippery.—Geo. 
Mayer. 

Central—Dallas County, Dec. 18—Real 
winter. Below zero several mornings this 


Dec. 18—~ 
Several not 





— 


week, Still some corn out. Has been a 
hard fall to get work done. A bad sleet 
storm a week ago, but do not believe it 
damaged winter wheat much. Consider- 
able sickness among hogs and some loss- 
es; mainly from flu. Lots of spring pigs 
have gone to market light on this ac- 
count. About the usual number of cattle 
on feed, and about the same number of 
sows being bred.—H. C. Flint. 


ILLINOIS. 


Western—McDonough County, Dec. 16 
—Some cold weather. Roads very rough; 
last week muddy. Lots of corn in field 
yet; a few are done. Yield below the av- 
erage; quality not good; worth about 58 
cents for No. 4. Several shipping out 
their hogs.—W. M. Dailey. 

Western—Fulton County, Dec. 10—We 
are having warm, wet weather at the 
present time. One-half of the corn yet 
in the fields; Not the average acreage of 
wheat sown here. The fall pig crop is 
normal. Much cholera. We have heard 
of one or two losing cattle and horses on 
account of too much soft corn. Corn is 
selling at 60 cents, hogs from $10 to $12, 
cream from 46 to 54 cents, eggs 50 cents 
and scarce.—J. E. C. 


NEBRASKA 

Northern—Holt County, Dec. 18—Ten 
below zero last night; coldest weather 
so far this winter. Weather conditions 
favorable for wintering stock. No loss of 
stock reported, only some cattle in corn 
stalks. Some farmers feeding cattle; one 
man feeding ten carloads. Good local 
demand for hay. No. 1 upland, $10 per 
ton in stack. Local corn prices, 80 cents 
for shelled corn, 75 cents for ear corn. 
Considerable corn still in the field. Local 
demand for poultry good at attractive 
prices. Butterfat 46 cents, eggs 40 cents, 
potatoes $2, apples $1.75 per box. Road 
conditions not very good for autos, owing 
to late snow and sleet storms.—Alex. R. 
Wertz. 


MINNESOTA 

Southwestern—Lyon County, Dec. 17— 
We have had the ground covered with 
snow for five weeks. A blizzard Sun- 
day night and Monday, with sub-zero 
temperature. Roads badly blocked. Some 
corn left in fields. A lot of corn sold at 
prices varying from 42 to 69 cents. With 
a short crop and low prices, farm condi- 
tions are the worst since 1923. If the se- 
vere weather continues there will be a 
feed shortage before spring.—Charles H. 
Carlson. 


KENTUCKY 

Northern—Oldham County, Dec. 10—The 
weather has been wet and disagreeable 
all month. Corn gathering almost fin- 
ished, with much bad corn reported over 
the county. Corn selling around 50 and 
60 cents on the farm. Hogs at $11.90, and 
some cholera in the neighborhood, also 
some cattle losses from blackleg.—Joseph 
Gottbrath. 





Export Plan to Congress 


Tunney 


SWI 





(Continued from page 10) 

lection of an equalization fee on cotton 
for three years and until congress should 
authorize its imposition. The provision 
for stabilizing cotton for three years with 
government funds is also omitted. This 
removes all ground for criticism on the 
score of granting a subsidy to cotton. 

“In the old bill the equalization fee was 
imposed upon ‘all producers’ of the basic 
commodities named in the bill. In the 
new draft, the fee is imposed upon ‘each 
marketed unit’ of such commodities. This 
carries out the idea that we are dealing 





1Hi-Bred Corn} 


Winner of 


Last Year’s 


Iowa Corn Yield Test 


Seed now produced and offered commercially ] 
for the first time 


All genuine, Hi-Bred Seed Corn is sold 
in sacks carrying tags stamped as above 





Look for our ad next week 


Prices and additional information furnished on request 


HI-BRED CORN COMPANY 


J. J. NEWLIN, Sales Manager 


Grimes, Iowa 


Location: 


Nine miles northwest Des Moines on Iowa Primary 7 (paved). 


Six 


miles southeast Grimes, one-half mile west Johnston 





with the commodity rather than with in- 
dividual farmers. The fee will be collect- 
ed at the most convenient point along the 
route of the commodity to market. The 
board is given authority to collect it on 
transportation or on the first sale or at 
the processing or milling point. 

“In the new bill, a revolving fund of 
$250,000,000 is established for making ad- 
vances to the several commodity stabiliza- 
tion funds in anticipation of the collection 
of equalization fees, but all such advances 
must be repaid with interest; except for a 
small appropriation to pay the salaries 
and expenses of the board the proposed 
law would entail no expense of any kind 
upon the government. 

“The new draft carries over unchanged 
the section authorizing loans to co-opera- 
tives for the purpose of acquiring facili- 
ties for storage and processing with pro- 
vision for amortizing repayment over a 
period not longer than twenty-five years. 
The total amount of such loans may not 
exceed $25,000,000. 

“A new provision authorizes the board 
to make loans from the revolving fund 
‘upon such terms and conditions and in 
accordance with such regulation as it 
may prescribe,’ to co-operative associa- 
tions handling any commodity (whether 
or not it is a basic commodity) ‘for the 
purpose of assisting such co-operative as- 
sociation in controlling the surplus of 
such commodity in excess of the require- 


ment for orderly marketing. This extends 
the credit benefits of the bill to producers 
of any and ail commodities, whether or 
not they are defined in the bill as basie 
commodities. This provision will enable 
the board to accomplish all that can & 
accomplished in the way of farm relief 
loans to co-operatives. 

“Thus, it will be noted the new Dill 
combines the plan for stabilizing five 
basic commodities thru the use of a Sta 
bilization fund drawn from each with4 
credit plan for stabilizing all farm com- 
modities in so far as it can be done thru 
the wise extension of credit to co-oper 
tives.” 





ONTARIO ALFALFA GOOD FOR 
NEW YORK 

None but hardy varieties of alfalfa havé 
been -able to stand satisfactorily the wil- 
ters in the northern states east of the 
Mississippi river. The combination 6 
soil, moisture and temperature condi 
tions make wintering of alfalfa more @ 
ficult than in states west of the Missouty 
river. Tests in New York state, as Wel 
as Michigan and Wisconsin, show Ontatw 
Variegated to be as hardy as Grimm. In 
view of the fact that there has never 
been enough Grimm to seed all the a@ 
age where hardy alfalfa is essential @ 
success, Ontario Variegated is a welcome 
addition to the hardy alfalfa. : 





ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Slim says that rubbish collectors are not very particular 





WE CANT PARK HERE Sum! 
SEE THAT SIGN' 
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HERES ANICE QUIET 
STREET, WE'LL PARK 
IN HERE! 








THERE'S ANOTHER SiGh SLIM, 
WE'D BETTER NOT PAIRK 








GOSH, AL’ 
i'M GLAD You SAW 
THAT SIGN! IF WE 
LOST THIS OLO 
CAN, WE'D HAVE 
To WALS 
HOME ! 
































Still Climbing! 


ACH week Wallaces’ Farmer is an in- 

E vited guest and trusted counsellor in 

the homes of over 100,000 of the best 
farmers of the middle-west. 

They rely on it for advice on farm prob- 
lems, for marketing plans, for important 
farm news, for clean and constructive read- 
ing for their young folks, and for helpful 
suggestions to the home-maker. 

Service to its readers has been the domi- 
nant note in Wallaces’ Farmer since it was 
established, 32 years ago. The ambition of 
its publishers has ever been to make the 
paper better and more helpful to its 
a iO OD 101,382 

ecause of its practical value to farm SUBSCRIBERS 
folks, Wallaces’ Farmer has enjoyed a Dec. 1, 1926 
steady growth in subscribers. Year after 
year, new names have been added until the 
total has now climbed to a new record of 
over 100,000 paid subscribers. 

With this larger field of readers—nearly 
a half-million farm folks—we recognize 
greater opportunity for service. Keenly 
aware of increased responsibilities, we 
pledge to every reader our best efforts for 
the future in the cause of ‘‘Good Farming, 
Clear Thinking, Right Living.’’ 
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PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are. worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesaie price index is 
now 147 per cent of pre-war and 93 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which. below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, cattle, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 

























































































25] oft 
ee | fh 
253) 38% 
$58) 558 
Bes] £8s 
® ow 
A282) hak 
Fisher’s index number ...... | 147] 93 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle | 141] 98 
1,100-pound fat cattle | 155) 107 
Canners and cutters ........ 140 114 
ES ee ee rere 146) 95 
HOGS—At Chicago 
PIORVY MOTE 20s ncccccccevsece | 156! 109 
FAght MOGs ......cccccccscccs 160 105 
PIB ccvcccccvccesccoveresecsce | 166) 94 
BIN b50445505% SR S | 145] 122 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
TED... . radio ccthepays ¥onene | 150} 74 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston! 137| 17 
Light cow hides, at Chicago) 8 99 
GRAIN 
At Ghicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed .......... | 118, 98 
Oats, No. 2 white ........++. | 113} 119 
Wheat, No. 2 red ......e.000 | 23 77 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... | 127} 82 
On iowa Farms— | | 
EL: Sdascbeewevepestonssones | 117 103 
RES eer rer | 1017 116 
MILL-FEEDS 
Gottonseed mea, at Milw'kee| 96) 75 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee! 136) 98 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 124) 95 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 121) 94 
HAY 
No, i timothy, at Chicago... 124 88 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 124! 98 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago ......... {| 154 119 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... |} 241 121 
Timothy seed, at Chicago reel 80 73 
Cotton, at New York ....... { 93 65 
Eggs, at Chicago ........... | 135 102 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
BATE © ccccccccscvcecessvcccece 110 3 
BiIMSw .nccccccvcoscccccccvvcce 138 98 
SL ~ ‘> enducvecet ve dseheeees oe | 197; 102 
PT 1 teste catabas beaut ss | 164! 94 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | ] 
ESS Set cea venas cients 117) 99 
OES ncwse0 vse vecdsevececes 117| 100 
Oats— 
BERY ecccccccvsvcecsccvcesee | 102 111 
SER ccccccccsese baeeenes e6s 102 107 
Wheat— | | 
SW cccihaGhietonase asses } 116 83 
SURF cocvcecscoceccsccccccca| 113} 90 
Lard— | 
JANURTY coccccccccccccccces| 110) 85 
BED Kbcrescwdshdtoovescecce | 111) 86 
Sides— | 
PEE” a5 on 0nssebepoicrvas! 33 94 
Ri ee ss lene | 125] 95 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ......! 89 100 
Pig iron, at Birmi am re 139 91 
Copper, at New York ........ | 84| 97 
Crude petroleum, at N. York! 162 95 
Lumber— | 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | 
EEN ERR AEE ae {| 182) 108 
Yellow pine (southern) | | 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards 181; 103 
Yellow pine (southern) | | 
ix6 and 2 B. ffinish)..| 224/ 102 
INO oh BA bene saps sre bans 153! 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, | 
outside of New York, | 
month of November ...... | 216 92 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | 
at New York .... 97 94 
Industrial stocks .. 222 105 
Railroad stocks 110 108 














RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 





_corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 r cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 

eent of the pre-war normal. 





FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Towa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $8.88 per cwt, for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next May. May rib 
sides indicate a price of $10.72 for hogs 
next May. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
December 4, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 150 per cent, grain 
104 per cent, livestock 108 per cent, lum- 
ber 106 per cent, ore 101 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 122 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
54c, week before 52%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 24%c, week before 24%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 45c, week before 


44c; ducks, last week 28%4c, week before 
30c; fat hens, last.week 28%4c, week be- 
fore 23%c; spring chickens, last week 


23%c, week before 23'6c. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


















































CATTLE 
”~ 
= 
m 2) 
- a 
si aig 
Elaia 
a 
6|6|# 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
ys oe re 10.88) 11.68|10.68 
eee i . f 
Week before ......... 10.88/11.62/10.50 
Last week .....ses.ss- 9,92/11.00| 9.70 
Week before ........- 9.92)11.00) 9.58 
Medium— os| 6.08) 02 
Last Week .ccoccccecce 7. J 25 
Week before ......0.- 7.95| 9.50] 8.05 
Common— | on 230] 625 
Last WOK. coveccces soot Ge 3 x 
Week before ......... 6.18) 7.38) 6.18 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
go cc 12.18|13.38/11.95 
ASt WEEK ..cccccccces . > . 
Week before °.....ces- 12.18/13.50/11.75 
Medium and good— 9.5olte. 76] 9.62 
Last week .....e.- ecoces] b y 
Week. before ...cceeee 9.50|10.88) 9.46 
Common— 
Last week ......e..++) 6.00] 7.38] 6.32 
Week before ......+.. 16.30] 7.50| 6.30 
Butcher cattle— | 
Heifers— 
Last week ...ssssssse+] 8.72! 9.50] 8.75 
Week before .........| 8.72/ 9.50] 8.68 
Cows— 
Last week ...ceecccses| 6.22] 7.00) 6.25 
— ee an 6.45| 6.32 
Bulls— 
Lmst Week os ccssévcoos 6.18) 6.62) 6.18 
Week before ....cccee 6.00| 6.42] 5.90 
ee = ig seat <a aa} 4:00 
MEE WOOK sevvcccvcese -98) 4.42) 4. 
Week before .....cee. | 3.98] 4.08] 3.92 
— — feeders— om san 
ME SBE ws vevesecees 7.68) 7.75) 7. 
Week before ......... | 7.76] 7.75| 7.50 
Cows and heifers— | . : 
RABE WHO «+. ccvcsevces 5.31] 5.38) 5.25 
Week before ......... | 5.31) 5.38) 5.25 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— F | | ; 
RAS DGS) 6k once ntact 1.18}11.42)11.25 
Week before ......... |11.55}11.80/11.58 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | } 
Oe ee 11.18!11.40!11.30 
i ae eee 11.58!11.72]11.60 
Lait peat Ibs. )— a wala me -_ 
MBE WORK .cccccecccws }11. -o2l11. 
Week before ......... {11.38/11.65/11.58 
caght lights (130-150 Ibs.) m al | 
et MOORE kc enicwes sau 110.82/11.32]11.18 
Week before ......... 111.20)11.62)11.52 
Smooth and rough heavy | | } 
packing sows (250 Ibs. | 
up— | 
ee eCmeey 10.58 /10.58/10.30 
Week before ....,..../10.88|10.82/10.50 
Pigs, (130 Ibs. down)— | ae 
MO WOOK an csec owes otierscs 11.00) 11.50 
Week before ......... Ae L80 
ey Bg ® ba me Pie 
‘S. Sae eare BQ).0 ce cfhled 
Week DOTGOIC 1006s 00-% 110.50}..... {11.68 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | 
gg gl A eter 11.32/11.60111.38 
he eee 32/11. y 
Week before ......... 11.62/12.00/11.62 
— culls en common | f 
WE WOOK. .ccpecdcevee 8.88) 8.80) 9.00 
Week before ......... 9.25{ 9.12] 9.12 
Wearling wethers, medium 
to ga oe 
ES WOOK os ccocccvcee 8.75) 8. 
Week before ......... 9.00] 9.25] 8.88 
wae. —— to choice— inl ‘ oa x 
MBt WEEK wccovcsscecs . -50! 5.25 
Week before ......... 5.25] 5.50! 5.25 
ee lambs, medium to | | 
choice— | 
Last week ............/11.88/11.62/10.75 
Week before ........./11.88/11.88/11.12 








NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, ali 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 
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| 


| 
| 
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' but callable 

















Kansas City 
Chicago 





Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Last week ....... 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week seeeneeeeeerleereeleces 


esee -|14.50123,00 
14.50/23.00 


- 22.00 








Ce eeereeniesere 






























































Week before. 2 .csccecalecdsslicose 22.00 
Alfalfa, choice— | 
Last week ...cccccesss|22-00)/ 22.50} 
Week before ........./21.00)22.50) 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
Last week ....+.e..+.-|19.50/21.00] 
Week before ........./18.50/21.00) 
Alfalfa, standard— WE 
PEC WON doe Bat os ox 118.50/ 19.25! 
Week before ......... 117.£0/19.25) 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | | 
Ee ee 116.50/17.00) 
Week before .......:. 116.00/17.00 
Oat straw— | | 
LAE WEEK 0.0 0sevj 00s | 9.50) 9.25/14.50 | 
Week BOSCO .iccewsas 8.50! 9.25/14.50 
GRAIN 
| * 
| ee 
we o) & 
i A n (=) 
,i\e| 848 
BY z a n 
a oS 7) 
3) fe) 4 Q 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ..../ .77%/ .74 | .79 of 
Week before ..| .78%4| .75%%! .80 | .71% 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | | 
Last week -76%4| .71 -76%| .68% 
Week before 76%| .72 | .77%| .70% 
Corn, No. 4Y— } | 
Last week 031 SEL Be bocalea 631% 
Week before ..| .76 a (1) |< as -65 
Oats— | 
Last week --| 51%! .47 | .50 45 
Week before ..| .50 4446} 48 | 44 
Barley— | 
Last week ....| .64% | “ 
Week before 65 | | 
= P=] 
Last week 3% 
Week before ..| .95%4! | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ..../1.41%6/1.35 |1.3916/1.33 
Week before 1.43 {1.36 |1.3716/1.33 
FEEDS 
> a| * 
© wr et 2 
@ } 
2|°! 8 | 2] 
s ny a ° bo 
3 s eo; = e 
z ei Ste o 
= aiaits s 
aj M121 fe 
Bran— | | } | 
Last week..../28.75/25.25|25.75/ 28.00} 
Week before, ./28.50/24.75|25.25/28.00) 
Shorts— | H 
Last week..../29.50/27.50/26.75/33.00 
Week before. .|29.25/27.50/26.75/33.00 
Hominy feed— 
Last week.... 29.25) ee, ee 28.00 
Week before..}29.25|..... - 128.00 
Linseed meal— 
(o. p.j— 
Last week..../46.25)..... 43.50 
Week before. ./46.25)..... 43.50 
Cottonseed meal 
(41 per cent) 
Last week....|29.25 
Week before. .|29.25 
Tankage— } 
TAS “WOGE. ; cilosess 75.00)..... -00/75.00 
Week before..|..... 75.00 90.00|75.00 
Gluten— 
TS WORK cn cclrecisbsece levee tives be 27.75 
Week before..|.....|.....le...- {27.75 











*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 


all other points, car lots. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 




















= 
@ ° 
t=] ~ 
ait#2 1&8 
<4 = @ 
i S02 o 
fond o2 be te 
Ss BE Og 
— Ba |} ha 
British sterling ex- | | 
change— | 
Last week ....%.. 4.853 | 99.7 
Week before } 4.849 | 99.6 
French franc— 
Last week .......! -04015! 20.8 
Week before -0393 | 20.4 











FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1956 
in 1936, were quoted last 
week at $1.00%. These bonds are 41, per 
cent, and the yield to 1956 is 4% per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.97, week be- 
fore $14.72. Chicago—Last week $11.82, 
week before $12.55. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 4ic, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 13%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $22.50 
and cotton at New York 12.6c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 57% c 
for new, oats 39%c, wheat $1.22. 








EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat for the second week 
in December were 4,666,900 bushels, as 
eompared with 6,382,000 bushels the week 
before and 6,251,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn for the 
second week in December were 74,000 
bushels, compared with 146,900 bushels for 
the week before and 205,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. Exports of oats 
for the second week of Dece 
17,000 bushels, as compared with 31,000 
bushels for the week before and 580,000 
bushels for the samé week last year. 








1704 (20) - WALLACES’ FARMER, December 24, 199 
HAY EXPORTS. OF HOG PRODUCTS _ 2 


Exports of lard for the second week in 
December were 12,973,000 pounds, as com. 
= with 8,303,000 pounds for the wee, 

fore and 6,689,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork 
second week in December were 4,525,099 
pounds, compared with 11,088,000 pounds 
the week before and 9,003,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. _ 


s 4 2 
Livestock Receipts and Prices 
Hog prices are 105 per cent of the ten. 

year average, as contrasted with 99 per 
cent for fat cattle, 72 per cent for sheep 
and 87 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as tg 
percentage of ten-year average for re. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevaileg 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminatnig seasonal bias. 






































THOGS 
e |332 
Bol 2 
Bese | § 
Oo} a be 
Oml oF 23 
og os SZ 
BOIS Os 
October 22 to 28 ...ccccce 88 91! 113 
October 29 to Nov. 4.... 92 91) i 
November 5 to 11........ 98 91; 108 
November 12 to 18........ 74 74) 100 
November 19 to 25........ 64 3] 103 
November 26 to Dec. 2.. 85 76) 108 
December 3 to 9 ...... 71 73' 107 
Decemger 10 to 16 ...... 78 70! 105 
tCATTLE 
October 22 to 28 ......... 120} 110) 85 
October 29 to Nov. 4.... 85 89! $7 
November 5 to 1l........ 102} 108; g&% 
November 12 to 18........ 99 96! 87 
November 19 to 25........ 72 82) 96 
November 26 to Dec. 2..| 101 89/94 
December 3 to 9 ...... 87 89| 95 
December 10 to 16 ...... 89 88} 99 
"SHEEP 
October 22 to 28 .....000. 83 94, 
October 29 to Nov. 4.... 75 92; 7% 
November 6 to 11....,... 74 92) 80 
November 12 to 18........ 68 82! 177 
November 19 to 25........ 73 79} 7% 
November 26 to Dec. 2 122} 113! 7% 
December 3 to 9 ...... 98; 105) %% 
December 10 to 16 ...... 114] 105! 7 
*LAMBS 
October 22 to 28 ......... 83 94| 103 
October 29 to Nov. 4.... 75 92) 100 
November 5 to 11........ 74 92) 100 
November 12 to 18........ 68 82) 92 
November 19 to 25........ 73 79| 9 
November 26 to Dec. 2..{ 122] 113) 93 
Deember 3 to 9 ...... 98} 105) 989 
Decemger 10 to 16 ...... 114] 105) 8 








*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 

t+Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 





HIGH PROTEIN WHEAT ABUNDANT 
Premiums for high protein wheat are 
much lower this year than in recent sea- 
sons on account of the abundant supply 
of this wheat. At the middle of Novem- 
ber wheat testing 13 per cent protein is, 
quoted at 4% cents over ordinary wheat 
of the same grade at Kansas City, while 
a year ago this percentage commanded a 
premium of about 11 cents. At Minneap- 
olis the premium for 13 per cent protein 
content has narrowed to about 4 cents 


per bushel, compared with 20 cents a year | 


ago. Test, weight and moisture content” 
have become more important factors than 
the protein test at this market. 





Husband: “Hum! Funny  puddng, 
this.” 
Wife: “Yes, dear; that’s as far as I 


got with the recipe when the radio broke 
down.” 








Ne. 1—7x7 ft., $13.90 f. 0. b, 
Des Moines—in complete 
sections, bolt together. All 
first clase fir lumber, ?-in. 
framework, tongue and 
groved V jointed, tight 
fitting siding. Dry. warm, 
convenient. Perfect ven- 

styles. alse Poultry and 





tilation. We have other 
Brooder Houses. 
Chore Boy Sates Co., Des Moines, lows 





Fordson Tractor Starter 


| Will start the Fordson tractor in zero weather. — 


(Also Fordson patrol grader). No loss of time. It 
has no equal. Guarentee satisfaction or money 
back. Only $15.00. Booklet free. 

Shenandoah, owa 


JOHNSON BROS. CO., 

MAKE AUTOMATIC HOG WATERER °™* 
FOR SUMMER OR WINTER USE $3.25 

No coal ofl lamps or heaters needed. Write 

for catalog. BOWER MPG. CB., 13 Ade Sireel, FOWLER, INDIA 


pture Pain 


ew Discovery 








Stop Ru 


With This 





Rupture sufferers 00 


| days, as an invention 


only retains with case, 
comfort and safety but 
it retains. 








Hog Houses 


longer need fear heavy 
lifting, long worked-filled 
that not 


5 You Can Try It Free 
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35 oa a gee 
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Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
sell what you wish through these columns 



































































































































































e 
eg tj > BATE Se PER one Eirtseprs ot eae. 
ten- e Bg t— EY - Wertherge for"s mintoom SS Pccnw Linas hs ', “3 
) ren eee 
ay oe aS ere aE i 
onte dewn increases sales. 
iS to , a =< 
r Tes — 
aile@ 
ceks, SCH EDULE OF RATES FARM LANDS MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 
te NORTH OAKOTA HARROWS RHODE ISLAND REDS 
No. Words | No. Insertions THE Great Northern Railway serves an | WEBBER’S improved field harrow will | SINGLE Comb Red cockerels; big bone, 
_ I 2 3 7 agricultural empire in Minnesota, North pay for itself in time saved. Write for even red color; bred for heavy egg pro- 
- ” Merc * $3.20 |$4.80 \ge's0 Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and | circular. Webber Harrow Co., Pontiac, | duction; from Poorman’s 300 egg strain: 
tl ay° g 2 1.68 | 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send for | Illinois. $3 each. Booking orders now for. eggs and 
OR . free books describing opportunities. Im- chicks for spring delivery. Carl Hedberg, 
| 1.76 | 3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 proved farms for rent. E. C. Leedy. Dept PLOWS . 
6 Ee eo 8.68 | 6.52 | 7.36 | 907, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn edy, Dept. | Why hasnt the Ferguson plow any Boxholm, Iowa. 
& Wh ve-ceccceeccoceee| L 3.84 | 6.76 | 7.68 a a < wheels? Ask your nearest Ford dealer | SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red cock- 
Se PEG ...--ceeeeeeeeeee] 2:00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 NORTH DAKOTA improved farms; easy | for the answer “Ferguson-Sherman, Inc erels; big bone, dark red; and also some 
538 | Pee bard 8 $.53 Wa Bg a ragga eee oe wy Evansville. Ind : ‘ * | fine pullets. Will sell reasonably if —— 
eee . . 5 . ' c ng properly located. : - s ° vant . ’ . 
04 . "24 | 4:48 | 6.72 | 8.96 | Real opportunities for men of moderate | WU. TYPEWRITERS lows. Seen Se ee 
—— : : ; means. reater North Dakota Associa- WR . 4 2 
i ae $40 | £86 | 4.0 | 60 | ton, argo, ¥._D sin all maken, Corona, Underwood, Rem= | EAU. Ned wockaveis National Bensty 
106 [No advertisement for less than $1.60 SOUTH DAKOTA ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list. | strain, early hatch, 7 to 8 pounds, $2.00 
100 Bigecepted. Check must be attached. Please | iiiPROVHD farm all cultivated, near agg gage 13 Locust St., Des | each. Mrs. Carl Calhoun, Melrose Iowa, 
= ype or _print_ your advertisement. city; small payment, thirty yearly pay- Molnee,_ lows: Route & 
« ——_ ments. Lock Box 668, Sioux Falls, S. D. S. C. R. I. Red cockerels, from Iowa ac- 
‘ BRELIABLE BOND COMPANIES Se Se Se ee Ee PATENT ATTORNEYS credited flock. Fifteen years a breeder. 
= WASHINGTON BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; | Write for description and prices. Mrs. 
‘ Lig Mercy ae, Des pines, FARMERS planning a change in location patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable | Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
= sows, CiSU ESesseaee tive Der cont go will find it to their advantage to in- | Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. SINGLE Comb Red cockerels; culled by 
bonds, due serially 1928-1956 at 100. Write | vestigate the attractive farm possibilities Peters for e roduction, health, color 
for circulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des | jn eastern Washington and northern POULTRY eo eth 32 Ad Pane $3 50 each. W. N. 
87 Moines, Iowa. Idaho. Land values still low. Four dis- Chantland, Bode, Iowa. ; Sas 
90 OFFWR high grade municipal and | tinct seasons, with pleasant summers, BROILERS : = nema 
%4 corporation bonds. Write for list of | and winters not too cold, contribute to | BROILER bargains. Write for unheard ___. RHODE _ ISLAND WHITES 
95 current offerings wating from 4.10 to 7.30 ideal living conditions. Our 52-page book- of low prices on Ramseyer’s heavy | ROSE Comb Rhode Island White cocker- 
cent. Wheelock Co., Equitable | let, ““A Farm Home For You.’ describes | mixed chicks. Big profits in early broil- els; large type; from extra layers; $2.50, 








_% Bbig, Des Moines, Iowa. 
WRITE for our genuine list of sound in- 




























































all parts of this country. Write for your 
copy to Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. D, Spokane, Wash. 


ers. Write for special Christmas offer. 
a Hatcheries, Box 201, Oskaloosa, 
owa. 














DUCKS AND TURKEYS 
ONE Mammoth Bronze tom turkey, $15; 
young toms, $9 each; old hen turkeys, 
$7 each; Mammoth Pekin duck hens, $2 
each. W. N. Chantland, Bode, Iowa. 
GEESE AND DUCKS 
PUREBRED White Embden and Gray 
Toulouse geese; young stock, $2.50, $3; 
old stock, $4, $5; god layers and breeders. 
Also White Pekin ducks and drakes; good 
size; $2 and $2.50; trio for $6. Mrs. M. E. 
Wilmarth, Cornfng, Iowa. 
MAMMOTH Toulouse, Buff and White 
Embden geese; Rouen, Buff, Pekin and 
Runner ducks; priced to sell. Miller Poul- 
try Yards, Hampton, Iowa. 























MAMMOTH White Pekin ducks, $1.85; 
four or more, $1.75; drakes, $2.25; two 
or more, $2. Doris Bruns, Miiford, Iowa. 
ie Sew LANGSHANS 
WHITE Langshan cockerels, choice $2.50. 
Also Black Langshans. Mrs. E. E. Mil- 
ler, Iowa City, Iowa, Route 3. 
LEGHORNS 


















































78 eee = +: Seemeien & Co., 
Equitable 9 s Moines, é 
i £ HELP WANTED 
7 | COMMISSION HOUSES pag op on 
77 ———— ry 
b ‘WHO, Bankers’ Life Des Moines radio Sane ; 
= station, broadcasts produce markets eee cae a nag alee 
23 moon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins | sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
— Oo., i Fulton Pg one Chicago. | jess than brooms. Over half profit. Write, 
ultry—veal wanted for premium trade. Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
103 ield, Iowa. 
100 __DOGS AND PET STOCK WANTED—Farmer or farmer’s son to sell 
100 PECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups staple line of household necessities to 
92 from heel driving parents. We are over- | rural trade; experience unnecessary. We 
95 stocked and must move these pups. Write furnish capital; you furnish labor. Good 
93 [efor reduced prices. Every sale guaran- | profits. If interested in business of your 
89 teed. Wonderful selection in whites | own, write for particulars. B. L. Shaffer, 
__87 @§and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- | 213 West Eighth St., So., Newton, Iowa. 
ned, ls, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. SM 
neep GERMAN Police pups from high-class SALE EN 
stock; farm raised; eligible to registra- | SALESMEN—New invention beats vacu- 
Ss. ition; males, $15; females, $12.50. John um sweeper and all its attachments; no 
"ae lison, Iow. electricity required; all complete, only 
erinan,, Ae: a: $2.95; over half profit. Write O. P. Mor 
NT FOR SALE—Pedigreed German Police bd : REALE no te 
wal os; tareeet ~ breed: $20 and $25, | 2%: Mgr., 781 Grimes St., Fairfield, Iowa, 
3ea= grays. Glen Hanson, Ionta, Iowa. LIVESTOCK 
ply @EBLACK and tan Toy Terriers for sale, 
em- $10; bull pups, $3 each. J. Manning | UW BROWN Swiss ee 
n is Walker, Box 208, Avoca, Iowa. — Mec gpiraengs wea Meee Se ney and —— 
reat calves two months old; herd accredited; 
hile FARM LANDS - Sette December 2. H. A. Mabon, Ran- 
da CALIFORNIA en — = — 
ap, PN THE San Joaquin valley of Caltforia | "Stn price, 475; will crate and test. 
rming is now a paying business, feed- 4 ’ 
ents ing millions of people in towns. Dairying, B._Wm._H. Winter, Boyden, Iowa. 
ear. @Bhogs, poultry and fruit should yield a GUERNSEYS 
ent food income. A small one-family farm, | GUBRNSEY herd for sale; twenty heavy 
han ith little hired labor, insures success, producing young cows; one registered 
ou can work outdoors all the year. Best | bull; some calves; T. B. tested; free from 
erops to plant are well proved. Selling | qisease. Reason for selling, have sold our 
ing, 4g 8 done co-operatively in established mar- | farm, Priced reasonably for quick sale. 
ts. Newcomers welcome. The Santa | Foster Lake Guernsey Farm, Ogdens- 
sa wes es on ene to sell, — pa 2 burg, Wis. 
s afree service in helping you ge £ ta = = - 
oke (i iscation. Write for illustrated San Joa- a age Ftc Bag ei as, etade 
quin folder and get The Earth free for | , gay $20 cack. alien... We 
Ce Se pare ae wood Farms, 1092 James, St. Paul, Minn 
nization ent, Santa Fe Railwa u * - * . 
©:29e Raltway Pachange, Chicago. id GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
0. b, GUERNSEY or Holstein heifer calves; 
lete ~~ COLORADO racticall urebred; from heavy, rich 
All LAND of health and sunshine, and a salmaeas $25" each. Edgewood Dairy 
NM or einen tied wane ote men: | 2STmS Waltownter, Wis 
—~: ting water in feed lots and house; splen- ERTL, pay ge 
en- d improvements; the water has a cash HEREFORD feeders, 100 steers, 45 heif- 
and Walue of sixteen thousand dollars. Will | _ ers and 30 Shorthorns; weight around 
much less than the mortgage. Very 750; uniform size; extra quality. Art 
wa liberal terms. Old age and alone reason | Hayden, Eldon, Iowa. 









sel 4 


selling. Geo. S. Clayton, 609 Cooper 
‘Building, Denver, Colo. 

















of GEORGIA 

er. 'WONDERFUE opportunities, southern 
Tt Georgia farm lands. Write for complete 

ney rmation. Chamber Commerce, Quit- 

Man, Geo . 

wa : IDAHO 

— POR SALE or Rent—Forty acres, orchard 

LY and diversified farming’ land, close to 


tity in famous Payette valley, Idaho. Ex- 
cellent water right. Attractive price and 
8 terms. Immediate possession given. 

Write, J. D. Baker, Agent, Payette, Idaho, 
‘ H. C. Baker, Owner, Pueblo, Colo. 


: 1OWA 

; FOR SALi—250-acre farm; good im- 
Provements; would accept smaller farm 
: deal, Earl Stoner, Strawberry 
Foint, Iowa. 






















KANSAS 








} ETY-S acres (twenty timber), 
| six miles Baldwin City, Kan.; 2 im- 
Provements; Santa Fe Trail; $8,500; no 





Frank Horrell, Vinland, Kan, 

: MISSOURI 

Rr SALE—An A No. 1 farm home 

rain and stock farm; 320 acres; $20,006 

Yorth of improvements; three miles from 

‘@arceline, Mo.; divison on the Santa Fe. 
© trades considered. Write owner, E. 


; 3 Marceiine, Mo. 

_ Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
'%ou in touch with a market for farm 
i that can be reached in no other way. 
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WHITE Leghorn eggs and chicks; big 

discount if ordered now for spring ship- 
ment, Sired by 200 to 293-egg males; 
egg bred 26 years; winners 16 egg contests. 
Shipped C x Catalog, special price 
bulletin, free. ‘Thousands of pullets, hens, 
cockerels at low prices. George B. Ferris, 
986 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
HENS, cockerels, White Leghorn, Barron 

strain; culled and healthy; $1.25 each; 
cockerels, $1.50, $2. Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, 
Corning, Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PBAFOWL, pheasants, bantams, guineas, 

goats, wild geese, ducks, twenty varie- 
ties pigeons, chickens. Price reasonable, 
circular free. John Hass, Bettendorf, Ia. 











$3. (Keep this ad.) Albert Russell, Cor- 


ning, Iowa. 





WYANDOTTES 


PUREBRED R. C. Buff Wyandotte cock- 
erels; farm raised, culled flock; $1.50 to 
$2 each. H. H. Mohr, Soldier, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


LIBERAL discount on chicks guaranteed 
to live. Early booked orders for Peters- 
Certified Chicks for delivery early or late 
are allowed special discount and are as- 
sured delivery when wanted. These un- 
usual chicks from Peters-Certified Flocks 
havin:; established egg-production records 
are sent with a real guarantee to live cov- 
ering first two weeks and are backed by 
Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. Most popular breeds perfected in 
egg-laying and health. Get our new 1927 
catalog. It is a revelation written largely 
by our customers who give the facts on 
their success with Peters-Certified Chicks. 
Upon request we will also send a compli- 
mentary copy of our valuable poultry 
book, ‘“‘A Money-Making System of Poul- 
try Breeding,’ written by our poultry 
specialist. Just address Peters-Poultry 
Farm, Box 271, Newton, Iowa. 
RAMSEYER’S Christmas offer—‘‘The Old 
Reliable Iowa Hatchery.” Big discounts 
on our fowa accredited baby chicks if 
your order is received before January 1. 
Delivery any time in spring. Big bar- 
gains on broilers. Free catalog tells all 
about our profit sharing plan on page 11. 
100 per cent live delivery. General office 
moved from Pulaski to Oskaloosa. Ram- 
seyer Hatcheries, Box 200, Oskaloosa, Ia. 


“MURRAY McMURRAY”> baby chicks. 
Hatching eggs. 50 rare and common 
breeds. All purebred. 100 per cent live 
delivery guaranteed. Member American 
Baby Chick Producers’ Association. 
prisingly low prices. Catalog free. Mur- 
ray McMurray, Box 159, Webster City, Ia. 




















ORPINGTONS 

PULLETS, hens, cocks and cockerels; 

bargain price; purebred White Orping- 
tons; large, vigorous, healthy, winter lav 
ers; hens, $1.50; pullets, $1.25 to $1.50; 
cockerels, $2.50, $3, $5. ‘They are the low, 
blocky type, from excellent layers; re- 
duction on numbers. Mrs. Effie Wil- 
marth, Corning, Iowa. 
ORPINGTONS, Buff and White; hatched 

from my first and sweepstakes win- 
ners, Iowa, Minnesota and Missouri state 
shows; blood tested. Harper Hartshorn, 
Traer, Iowa. 














HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE— fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official record; a show pros- 
pect, whose three nearest dams average 
96 pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticelllo, Iowa. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
FOR SALE—Purebred Holstein-Friesian 
bulls; near one year and under; priced 
right; from a federal accredited herd. 
Newell & Wilt, Alburnett, Iowa. 
SHROPSHIRES 
REGIST Shropshire bred ewes for 
quality; bred to prize winning ram at 
state fair; $25 to $35. Percy Peterson, 
Callender, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BAGS WANTED 
YES, we buy old feed and tankage bags. 
Write for prices. State quantity. Great 
Western Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
BLOOD TESTING 
BACILLARY white diarrhea. This is the 
time of year to blood test breeding stock. 
Write for explanatory circular. Clarinda 
Poultry Laboratories, Clarinda, Iowa . 
































TOYS 
ATTENTION—Flying circus twin air 
plane toy, non-breakable, self-operat- 


ing; flies in a circle on spiral stand 15 
inches high; regular dollar toy, now 49 





eents, postage paid. Firsicks Toy Shop, 
Webster City, Towa. 








BUFF Orpington cockerels, first and sec- 
ond pens; right matings; heavy; five 
dollars; also few fine pullets. Elizabeth 
Greenwood, Emerson, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
BLOOD tested Dark Barred Rock cocker- 
els. Large, vigorous, well barred, farm 
raised; $3.00 each, 6 for $15.00. Select 
birds $5.00. W. S. Austin & Sons, Du- 
mont, Iowa. 
STANDARD bred White Plymouth Rock 
cockerels; Fishel direct strain; large, 
healthy, vigorous birds; $2.50 each if 
taken at once. Ardo Keil, Bellevue, Iowa. 
BARRED Rock cockerels; Aristocrat and 
Thompson strains; $2.50 each; limited 
number choice ones, $5 each. O. C. Fuchs, 
Early, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—White Plymouth Rock cock- 
erels; heavy boned; out of good laying 
strain; flock accredited; $3 each. W. J. 
Schmidt, Floyd, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—April hatched White Rock 
cockerels; Fishel strain; culled flock; 
$2.25 and $2 each. Mrs. Gilmore Peterson, 
R. F. D. 7, Grinnell, Iowa. 
GOLDEN EAGLE strain Buff Rocks. 
Cockerels and pullets for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. . H. G. Dillon, Esther- 
ville, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Barred Rock cockerels, theo 
Parks strain; buy now at $2 to $2.50. 
Newell & Wilt, Alburnett, Iowa. 
allaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
_ in touch with a market for farm 
d that can be reach 
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BABY Chicks—Special prices on early 

orders, Cockerels, pullets, turkeys, 
ducks, geese, bantams, guineas, pea fowl. 
Free catalog. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
L. Rowson, Hampton, Iowa. 


BABY Chicks—We specialize in purebred 
laying strains; every chick guaranteed; 
twenty-one varieties; 100 per cent free 
delivery. 1927 catalog free. Wisner Sani 
tary Hatchery, Dept. 9, Wisner, Neb. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


DOMESTIC red clover seed of high qual- 

ity is again very searce this year. We 
have a supply of extra high grade do- 
mestic clover; also hardy alfalfa, sweet 
clover, certified Grimm and all other farm 
seeds. Write for samples and prices. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, II. 


BUY your domestic red clover, alfalfa, 
alsike, sweet clover and other farm 
seeds from a farmer’s organization and 
know that you get a high quality domestic 
adapted supply, not mixed with tmported 
seed. Send for samples and prices. 
De Kalb Farm Bureau Seed House, Mon- 
mouth, II. 
ALFALFA seed, 92 per cent pure, $6.30 
per bushel; scarified sweet clover, 92 
per cent pure, $5.00; bags free. George 
Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 
BUY genuine Grimm alfalfa seed: white 
and yellow sweet clover, direct from 
Sam H. Bober, Newell, S. Dakota, and 
save money. 























SEED CORN 
EXTRA choice seed corn; Krug’s Yellow 
Victor, grown on our farms; tests 95 
per cent and better; price, only $4 per bu., 
shelled. Place your orders now. You will 
ion ae corn. Houser Bros., Polk City, 
low 








Alice: “One of those fresh young boys 
just tried to kiss me. Said ke never 
kissed a girl before.” 

Myrtle: “What did you do?” 

Alice: “Told him I was no agricultural 
experiment station.” 
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NEXT WEEK 








ON THE AIR 
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Following is a radio program for corn 
belt farmers for the week of December 
26 to January 1. Central standard time is 
given thruout. 


FARM PROGRAMS 
(Daily except Sunday) 


WLS (Chicago, 345)—12:00 noon, R. F. 
D. Club Dinner Bell Program: 6:00 p. m., 
Supper Bell Program. 

WHO (Des Moines, 
Wednesday and 
daily. 

WMAQ (Chicago, 
Farmer Program. 

WOI (Ames, 270)—12:45 p. m. 

WCCO (Minneapolis, 416)—12:00 noon; 
7:20 p. m., Monday and Friday. 

WDAF (Kansas City. 366)—12:45 p. m. 

KFNF (Shenandoah, 461)—8:00 p. m., 
Monday and Tuesday. 

KFDY (Brookings, S. D., 
m., Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
urday. 

KOIL (Council Bluffs, 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 

KMMJ (Clay Center, Neb., 
a m. 

KYW (Chicago, 
day, Thursday. 

WOMEN’S PROGRAMS 

WOI—10:30 a. m., Tuesday and Thurs- 
day. 

WOC (Davenport, 484)—3:00 p. m., Mon- 
day to Friday. 

WLS—2:30 p. m., 
Monday to Friday. 

WCCO—2:00 p. m., Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday; 10:45 a. m., Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday. 

KFNF—1:30 p. m., Monday 
day; 3:30 p. m., Wednesday. 

WQJ (Chicago, 448)—11:00 a. m., Mon- 
day to Saturday; 3:00 p. m., Monday to 
Friday. 

WHT (Chicago, 400)—10:00 a. m.,, Mon- 
day to Saturday. 

KYW—10:35 a. m., Monday 
day; 3:00 p. m., Friday. 

KOIL--1:15 p. m., Monday to Friday. 

KFDY—12:30 p. m., Wednesday. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 
(Monday to Saturday) 


KYW—6:00 p. m., Uncle Bob, Bedtime 
Stories. 

WCCO—5:15 p. m., Children’s Hour. 

WMAQ—5:15 p. m., Topsy Turvy Time. 

KFNF—4:30 p., m., Friday, Children’s 
Hour. 

WLS-—5:50 p. m., Birthday Time. 

WHO—Wednesday, 7:00 p. m., 
Dutch. 

ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 
KYW—tThursday, 8:00 p. m., Twenty Min- 
utes of Good Reading. 

Wwcco—Saturday, 7:45 p. 
Philosophies. 

WSM—Saturday, 
Dance. 

WLS—Fridayr, 
Saturday, 7:30 p. 
Dance. 

WDAF—Saturday, 
the Town. 


CHURCH SERVICES, DECEMBER 26 
KFNF—2:30 p. m., Seed House Song 
Service; 3:00 p. m., Men’s Gospel Team; 
6:30 p. m., Golden Rule Circle; 7:30 p. m., 
Church Service. 

WHO—11:00 a. m., 
Service. 

—. Pees, 
4:00 p + 7:30 p 

we CO.10: 50 a. m., 
4:10 p. m., Presbyterian Church. 

WQJ—10:45 a. m., People’s Church. 

WDAF—4+4:00 p. m., Vesper Service. 

KY W—11:00 a. m., Central Church; 7:00 

m., Sunday Evening Club. 

“WLS—10: 45 a. m., University of Chicago 
Chapel; 1:30 p. m., Chicago Church Fed- 
eration Chapel; 6:00 p. m., Little Brown 
Church, 

KOIL—11:00 a. 
Church. 

KFMX (Northfield, 
Carleton College Vespers. 

WOC—6:30 p. m., Church Service. 

WOAW (Omaha, 526)—9:00 a. m., 2:30 
and $:00 p. m. 


FEATURE MUSICAL, PROGRAMS 


Sunday, December 26— 

Woc—1:00 p. m., Old Folks’ Musical 
Program; 10:00 p. m., Palmer Little Sym- 
phony. 

WHO—5:00 p. m., 
Orchestra; 7:30 p. 
Moines Orchestra. . 

wcco, WoC, WGN—8:15 p. m., Ate 
water Kent Hour, Christmas Program. 

WLS—12:15 p. m., Organ Concert, Elsie 
Mae Look; 12:45 p. m., WLS Trio. 

WGN (Chicago, 303)—9:15 p. m., Music 
Room. 

Monday, December 27— 

KFNF—7:00 p. m., Concert; 11:00 p. m., 
Old Time Music. 

KMA—9:00 p, m., Farnham Trio. 

WDAF, WCCO—9:00 p. m., Grand Opera. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Younker Orchestra; 
8:00 p. m., Stewart Warner Orchestra. 


526)—10:00 a. m,, 
Saturday; 12:00 noon 


448)—12:10,.. Prairie 


306)—12:30 p. 
Sat- 
306)—7:00 p. m., 
Friday. 
229)—8:00 


526)—7:3 


30 p. m., Tues- 


Homemakers’ Hour, 


and Satur- 


to Satur- 


Uncle 


m., Fireside 


7:30 p. m., Barn 


10:00 p. m., Show Boat; 
m., National Barn 


8:00 p. m., Around 


Episcopal Church 


461)—8:30 a. m., 


m., Congregational 


337)—7:00 p. m., 


Bankers’ Life Salon 
m., Hotel Fort Des 


Methodist Church; 
. 





Tuesday, December 28— 

KMA—9:00 p. m., May’s Mandolin Mu- 
sicians. 

Woc, WCCO—7:00 p. m., The Vikings; 
8:00 p. m., Everready Hour. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Fourteenth Cavalry 
Band; 8:30 p. m., Paul Stoye, Pianist. 
Wednesday, December 29— 

KFNF—7:00 p. m., Concert. 

WDAF—8:00 p. m., Ivanhoe Band and 
Glee Club. 

WGN —9:00 p. m., Arabian Nights En- 
tertainment. 

WLS—8:00 p. m., Musicians’ Club of 
Women; 8:30 p. m., Apollo Club, Oratorio 
Night. 

WCCO—8:30 p. m., Levin Craftsmen. 

WHO—6:00 p. m., Southern Surety 
Symphony. 

Thursday, December 30— 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Younker Orchestra; 
8:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Trio. 

WOC—7:30 p. m., Moline Plowboys. 

WOCc, WCCO, WGN—8:00 p. m., Clic- 
quot Club; 9:00 p. m., Goodrich Program. 
Friday, December 31— 

KFMX—10:00 p. m., Organ Concert. 

WOC—7:30 p. m., Moorman’s Melody 
Mixers. 

WDAF, WOC—8:30 p. m., La France 
Orchestra. 

Wwoc, WCCO, WDAF—9:00 p. m., Whit- 
tall Anglo-Persians. 

WCCO—8:00 p. m., Nash Finch Band. 
Saturday, January 1— 

woc, WCCO, WGN—7:00 p. m., New 
York Symphony. 

Wwoc, WCCO, KYW—8:00 p. m., Victor 
Hour—John McCormack, Rosa Ponselle, 
Mischa Elman, Alfred Cortot. 





BREED ASSOCIATIONS ELECT 
OFFICERS 


During the International Livestock Show 
at Chicago, a number of breed associa- 
tions held their annual meetings and 
elected officers for the ensuing year. 

The forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
showed some remarkab@ gains for the 
past year. One of the features of the 
meeting was the presentation to Marquart 
Bros., of Milton Junction, Wis., of a res- 
olution of appreciation for developing the 
first Shorthorn cow to produce over 20,000 
pounds of milk in one year. F. E. Jack- 
son, of South Dakota, was elected presi- 
dent of the association, and E. D. Logs- 
don, of Indianapolis, vice-president. A. 
M. Easton, of California, was elected 
director in place of R. H. Scott, of Ten- 
nessee, 

The Aberdeen-Angus association had 
105 delegates voting at their annual meet- 
ing, and J. M. Tudor, of Iowa City, Iowa, 
was elected vice-president of the asso- 
ciation. S. C. Fullerton, of Oklahoma, 
last year’s president, was re-elected to 
that office, and the five new directors 
of the association are: Holmes A. Thomp- 
son, Cortland, Ind.; Philip R. Park, Jef- 
ferson, Me.; John C. Mills, Kirksville, Mo.; 
J. M. Tudor, Iowa City, Iowa, and F. B. 
Turnbull, Cedarville, Ohio. Secretary W. 
H. Tomhave reported that registrations 
had increased 25 per cent this year. 

Among the swine breeders, the Duroc 
Jersey association, in its forty-fourth an- 
nual meeting, reported an-increase of 33 
per cent of the number of pedigrees issued 
this year as compared to last. W. J. 
Fitts was re-elected president and R. J. 
Evans was re-elected as secretary. A. H. 
Sheets, Indiana, was named vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. In the combining of 
these offices, Mr. Sheets succeeds J.~W. 
Telling, Danville, IIL, as vice-president 
and Tra Jackson, Tippecanoe City, Ohio, 
as treasurer. Mr. Jackson has served as 
treasurer for the past fifteen years. The 
executive committee is as follows: J. W. 
Telling, A. H. Sheets and C. F. Hildebolt, 
Eaton, Ohio. 

The Chester White association elected 
Frank E. Sherer as president and Albert 
H. Stuart, Newhall, Iowa, as vice-presi- 
dent. F. F. Moore was named secretary 
and the United States Bank and Trust 
Company, Rochester, Ind., treasurer. They 
showed an increase of 25 per cent of reg- 
istration of pedigrees for 1926. 

Cc. D. Streeter, Keokuk, Iowa, was re- 
elected president of the Hampshire Swine 
Record Association, and T. A. Flenner, 
Ashmore, TIIl., vice-president: E. M. 
Harsch, Peoria, Ill, was chosen secre- 
tary; M. B. Hinegardner, Peoria, IIL, 
treasurer. -A new office, that of assistant 
secretary, was created. Miss L. B. Reed, 
Peoria, Ill, was named to fill this office. 

The National Swine Growers’ Associa- 
tion had its meeting and decided to trans- 
fer its main offices to Springfield, [1., 
after January 1, and named E. M. Chris- 
ten as temporary secretary, Miss Fossett 
having resigned. ‘A. F. Sinex, Cudahy, 
Wis., was named president: Charles W. 
Taylor, What Cheer, Iowa, vice-president, 
and George M. Cantrill, treasurer. 

At the annual meeting of the Percheron 
Society of America, Secretary McFarland 
showed a fine report of increased regis- 
tration. The same officers of 1926 were 
re-elected to serve in 1927 and are as 
follows: E. B. White, of Virginia, presi- 
dent; W. H. Butler, of Ohio, vice-presi- 


Every Crisis Produces a Great Leader 


At This Time It Is the Phenominal 


NIGHT HAWK 








others of the best. 


ALLERTON FARMS, 





Write today for the catalog. It tells the story. 


Phenominal 


Night Hawk in His Championship Form 
A Litter By Him Will Draw Breeders To Your Herd 
30 Head of the breed’s choicest matrons sell mated with him for early litters, 


They Sell Saturday, January 8, 1927 


Daughters of New Hope, Allerton Special, Master Key, Cerro Gordo, The 
Knight, Liberator, Armistice Boy, Play Boy, The Robber, and yes, 4 full 
sisters to Allerton Special. Among these are prize winners at the leading state 
fairs, the National swine show and the world’s fair at Philadelphia. 


No better lot of sows were ever assembled for a sale. 
our own herd as well as the leading herds of the country. 


included also are 5 sows bred te each of the other boars, which are } 
Allerton Special and New Hope. This group includes Columbian Girl, the } 
dam of our 1926 litter that won 18 firsts, and one grand champion bred bac 
to New Hope for a first of March litter; also Liberator, Supremacy and man 


They are the cream of 


\ 
Address 


MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS, 


DUNCAN & GARDHOUSE, Auctioneers. 
GUY L. BUSH and FRANK O. STORRS will represent Wallaces’ Farmer. 

















dent; C. N. Stanton, of Chicago, treas- 
urer; Ellis McFarland, of Chicago, secre- 
tary, and E. Hayden, of Chicago, chief 
clerk. 

Among the sheep breeders, the Amer- 
ican Shropshire Association elected the 
following officers: W. S. Guilford was 
re-elected president, and W. F. Renk, 
Sun Prairie, Wis., was elected vice-pres- 
ident to succeed James Duncan, Lewis- 
town, N. Y. The two directors elected 
to serve three years were W. F. Martin, 
Boston, Mass., and C. L. Chase, Willow 
Lakes, S. D. Mr. Martin succeeded him- 
self on the board and Mr. Chase followed 
Mr. Renk. The directors of the associa- 
tion held their annual meeting during the 
week, instead of April, as has been the 
custom in past years. 

Southdown directors agreed to raise the 
registration fee 25 cents, and all old of- 
ficers were re-elected, with C. S. Plumb, 
Columbus, Ohio, as president. 

The Rambouillet breeders elected Frank 
Bullard as president without opposition. 
Cc. N. Arnett, Bozeman, Mont., was elect- 
ed vice-president by a majority of two 
votes over Fred Ellis, Mexico, Mo., for- 
mer vicé-president. Three ballots were 
taken to elect a vice-president. John 
Wess was re-elected treasurer, unopposed, 
and Fred Orth, McGuffy, Ohio, and Joe 
King, Laramie, Wyo., were re-elected to 
the board of directors to succeed them- 
selves. A contest developed when the 
association attempted to fill the place of 
Mr. Madsen, of Utah, a former member 
of the board, with T. C. Drisdall, Del Rio, 
Texas, placed by the west, winning over 
Daniel P. Lish, Markle, Ind., the nominee 
of the east, by a majority of one vote. 

J. M. Shafer, Hamilton, Ohio, who has 
served forty years as secretary of the 
Oxford-Down association, resigned this 
year, and J. C. Williamson, Xenia, Ohio, 
was elected to succeed him. C. L. Chase, 
Willow Lake, S. D., was elected presi- 
dent and other former officers were re- 
elected. 





FIRE PROTECTION IN THE COUNTRY 

A short time ago the motorized appa- 
ratus operated by the city of Albion, 
Mich., for use at fires within a radius of 
ten miles, made a four-mile run and 
saved the complete loss of a farm dwell- 
ing which could not be rebuilt for $6,000, 
The apparatus in question, which was 
purchased by the farmers in the sur- 
rounding territory, is manned by the city 
fire department. In return for this serv- 
ice, the farmers permit the city to’ use 
the machine as extra equipment, if such 
is found necessary at any time. 





Some 400 rural residents, living within 
a nine-mile radius of Hastings, Mich, 
have incorporated the non-profit Hastings 
Rural Fire Association. The farmers sub- 
scribed $4,700 and anh automobile truck, 
with special fire apparatus, was purchased. 
While the community system of fighting 
fires has been in operation at Hastings 
only a month, two opportunities have al- 
ready been afforded to demonstrate its 
usefulness in saving rural property. In 
one instance, a run was made to a farm 
located nine miles north of the city, where 
a dwelling was in flames. The fire had 
made such headway in the residence, 
however, before the department was notk 
fied, that it could not be saved; but the 
work of the firement kept the other builé- 
ings on the farm from igniting. In the 
other case, a run was made to a farm 
five miles northwest of the city, wher 
fire was set by a threshing machine, an 
where very effective work was done 
saving buildings other than the barn, * 
well as a quantity of machinery. 

After the village and surrounding real 
district had suffered a loss of almost 
$100,000 over a period of years, the citt 
zens of Durand, IIl., co-operating with the 
farmers in a radius of five miles, raised 
$6,000 by popular subscription and pur 
chased a 500-gallon pump, with booster 
tank, and a first aid chemical tank. The 
subscribers elected a board of trustees 
and contracted with the village board for 
maintenance of the apparatus. A map 
the district to be covered by the fire de 
partment, showing the location of eaci 
subscriber’s buildings, the available watef 
supply, and the distance to the next, Was 
prepared, and is kept on file at h 
quarters in the engine house. A Shor 
time ago, a barn on a farm three mile 
from the village, caught fire from spot 
taneous ignition, and the truck made t# 
run in nine minutes. The barn wa 
burned, but a granary within twenty feet 
and a machine shed within ten feet wet® 
saved. There was no water on the plate 
except a well, but by using the chemical 
engine and keeping the booster tank fe 
from this source of supply, the firemé® 
saved the property adjacent to the bart 





A small girl went into the drug stom 
and asked for a package of dye. : 

“What color?’ said the clerk. 

*T¥ don’t know; just give me some prettf 
color,”’ said the child. 

“Well, I can give you any color 
want. at do you want it for?” 
asked. ad 

“My mother has stomach trouble, 4 
the doctor told her to go on diet, and ¥ 
want ti to be a pretty color.” 
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LLACES’ FARMER, December 2h, 1926 


(23) 1707 








POLAND-CHINAS 


POLAND 
30AR BARGAINS 


by Kobber’s Equal, top breeding son of 

ie Robber, from an Eliminator dam, and Oh My, 

pion son Of Reliable Pathfinder, out of sows 

io bloodlines of The Armistice, Pathfinder and 

nator. Priced right. Write us your wants, we 
ntee satisfaction. 

ZENS BROS., 


nd China Boars by Robber 2d 


yo offering tops of mye1926 spring boars. Are 
dfooted, good boned, sleek, and all black = 
42 years in business and a afe as g' 


raised. boars for 
A. PENN, “ALTA, IOWA 


WALL STREET 


sof the highest priced boar in recent years will be 
red in our bred sow sale Feb. 1. Send your name 

jtalog. Sale at Kansas City. 
‘Butler, 


lancherdale Polands 


pe good husky farm boars. Mostly April and 
farrow. Priced well worth the money. Write 


ar sow sale ca: 
». Mancher, Bolfe, lowa 





Monticello, lowa 








Calhoun, Mo. 








SPOTTED P@LAN D-CHIN AS. 


Wildfire Boars 


, gilts for the improvement of that Spotted Poland 
wa. Write us your needs. 
ke Breos., 





Taintor, lewa 





We have some toppy 


Late Spring Boars 


e enough for service. Write us your needs. 


LY. CRAWFORD & SONS, EARLHAM, IOWA 
potted Armistice 


ee sale. The best in Spots. Prices right and 
ed right. oe — raise hogs. Better 
1 are more profi 
7.0. HAYDEN, "" CRESTON, IOWA 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINA BOAKRS— 
¥ _* — spring boars at farmer’s prices. 
e & Stone, Chariton, lowa 











DUEROC JERSEYS. 


Duroc Boars and Gilts 
will please. A very choice lot by DeLuxe Col., 
yy Great Col. and Leader Stilts, by the Leader. 
Open and bred gilts, priced right. 
Dayton, lowa 





iG. A. Swenson, 


D-U-R-O-C B-O-A-K-S 
Ts cog gs fall boars; just REAL, 6 good farmer 
25 extra good apring boars. Herd boar 
PLDFIRE 1, Iowa first prize boar and sire of win- 
‘Mtsand champions. Visit us and inspect our layout. 
: A. Samuelson & Son (Sac Co.) Kiren, Ia. 








ENSATION and Super Col. Duroc boars. They 
are immune, big, husky boars. Seliing at farm- 
prices. They will suit if you are looking for 

Durocs. Sam Porter, Center Point, Iowa, R 3. 





BRANPSHIRES 


When tn need of ‘ 
PSHIRE BREEDING STOCK 
ite us. Our bred sow sale date is February 16. 


Visitors always welcome 
31G FOUR FARMS. Brooklyn, lewa 


pee. 8 per Et te ee es boars. 

Doubl eated, It belted. 
fied. oo am ice. pens Dr. J. o “Seaham. 
Sack Hawk Farm, Ottumwa, Iowa. 











IG, rugged ae cg bears ready for service— 
$20 to $40, according to size and individuality. 
erfromad. Clover feat Stock Farm, Selma, la. 





YORKSHIRES. 


~ YORKSHIRES 


om a nationally known herd—carry both quality 

Prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and a 
few summer boars. 

FF. 5. F. Davidson, 


VORHSHIRE BOARS, big rugged ones, re- 
'& duced to $25 and $30 each, Also bred gilts and pigs. 
m. Zahs, Jr., 


CHESTER WHITES 


GIANT’S RIVAL 


Repeatedly grand champion Chester —- boar at 
the Iowa state fair and the Nat: Fine big 
pring boars by him and by National i High Type. 
er had better to offer. Extreme bone. See them. 

. Kahl, Lakota. lowa 


HESTER WHITE GILTS 


Choice, well grown, February and March farrow; 
eo some fall piga, either sex. Price reasonable. 


McKinley Bros. & Sons., Melrese, lowa 
tad 

TAMWORTES 
we 


TAMWORTH BRED SOWS AND GILTS 


~for March and Aprtl, farrow 175 to 500 Ibs. Prolific 
Mrsins raived on McLean system, developed for 
; hie sows. A few late farrow boars ready for ser- 
i now Fall pigs either sex, everything immune. 

7. Newiln, Grimes, la. 1-2 mile west of Schnston. 
__ 





Menlo, lowa 





Riverside, lowa 























“He reford Steers 


“*™ %. around 1100 Ibs. 69 Wt. around 1000 Ibs. 

“4 Wt. around 725 lbs. 81 Wt. around 625 Ibs, 

45 Wit. around 550 lbs. 50 Wt. around 500 ibs. 
2 quality, dark reds, dehorned well marked 
rd steers. good grass flesh. The beef type 

vd ually market toppers when finished. 

‘Wer choice of one car load from any bunch. Caa 
y. show you Shorthorn steers, yearling or 2 yr. olds, 


4 V. Baldwin, Eldon, Wapello Co.lowa 
oer hundred t!mmune feeding barrows and one 
Reancred fifty registered and immune open Luroc 
Breeding ctite, F. C. Crocker, Box W, Beatrice, Neb. 


F ase refer to this paper when writing. 











DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 


Mar. 8—Iowa State Sale, at Des Moines; 
Claud Olson, Secretary. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
es 4 «tied M. Rowles & Son, 


war 23—Bicher & Ryan, 
Iowa 


Onawa, 


Coon Rapids, 


HEREFORDS 
Jan. 5-6—Jesse Engle & Sons BEstate, 
Sheridan, Mo. 

Feb. 15-16-17—Iowa State Show and Sale, 
at Fair Grounds, Des Moines, Jowa. 
POLLED HEREFORDS 
Feb. 7-8-9—Iowa State Show and Sale, at 
Fair Grounds, Des" Moines, Iowa; 

Gammon, Secreta 


Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
wee 2Eeee Trier, Keota,-Iowa; night 
sale 
Jan. 17—Knotek Bros., 
Jan. 19—McKee Bros., 
Jan. 21—Fain’s Duroc 
burg, Iowa. 
Jan. 3i—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, 
Feb. 7—Wm. Henry, Ute, Iowa. 
— be A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Riverside, Iowa. * 
Creston, Iowa. 
Farm, Emmets- 


Iowa, 


Feb. *10—Grant Lynn & Son, Spirit Lake, 

owa. 

Feb. 17—E. F. Gearke, Aurelia, Iowa. 

Feb. 23—T. J. Stephenson, Gilmore City, 
Iowa. 

Mar. 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Towa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 8—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
Jan. 12—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 19—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan. 20—John W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Jan, 21—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa, 
re 26—H. A. Wessels & Son, Creston, 
owa. 
Jan. 26—H. E. Busby, Washington, Iowa. 
Jan. 31—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—M. C. Youngblood, Jefferson, Ia. 
Feb. 1—Ted Butler, Calhoun, Mo. 
Feb. 2—A. C. Engel, Rockwell City, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—Sol Leonard, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Feb. 2—Arch H. Anderson, St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 
Feb. 3—0O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia, 
Feb. 7—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 11—Thos. Griffin & Son, Manson, Ia. 
Feb. 12—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 
Feb. 15—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
.15—W. S. Austin, 
- 18—Wm. A. Sear, 
. 18—Mm. A. Scar, 
. 22—Kenneth Mar Lehigh, Iowa. 
. 23—Lakeside Farm. Storm Lake, Ia. 
23—Gene Tenatt, Greenfield, Iowa. 
24—Geo. B. Laposky, Cherokee, Ia. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Towa. 
. 10—Edw. Thurm, Waverly, Iowa. 
. 15—Hanson Bros., Gowrie, Iowa. 
17—Bauer Bros., Pierson, lowa. 
. 18—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, 
18—Hand & Holland, Hartley, Iowa. 
»b. 15—Hanson Bros., Gowrie, Iowa. 
. 22—F. L. Jackson, Yetter, Iowa. 
3—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 


HAMPSHIRES 

. 14—Boyd G. Weidlein, Webster City, 
Iowa. 

. 15—Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa. 

. 15—Klein & Granzow, Alden, Iowa. 
16—Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa. 

CHESTER WHITES 

7—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 

8—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
. —F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
Feb 16—Funk Bros., Sheldon, Iowa. 
= 16—H. E. Robinson, Correctionville, 

owa,. 


Dumont, lowa, 
Eariham, Ja. 
Fariham, Iowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday ofthe week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the. electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
— as late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 








Field Notes 


JESSE ENGLE & SONS DISPERSION 

Every Hereford breeder is familiar with 
the Engle herd, its show records and the 
development of the Beau Blanchard 
strain. It is ‘unnecessary to enumerate 
these, but we do want to impress you 
with the fact that this wonderful herd 
is being sold, and that you will have an 
opportunity to buy some of the best foun- 
dation cows to be found. Many breeders 
would do well to put a few of their poorer 
cows on the market and put a few of 
these in service. If the cattle business 
comes back—and every indication is that 
it will—it will be those who prepare them- 
selves with outstanding breeding stock 
who will reap the benefits. Regardless of 
whether you intend to buy, we suggest 
that you send for catalog, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and if possible attend 
the sale.—Guy L. Bush, Adv: 


BUSBY WPLL HAVE A GOOD POLAND 
OFFERING 

Mr. H. E. Busy, of Washington, Iowa, 
has claimed the date of January 26 for 
his bred sow sale. In this sale will go a 
number of very choice yearling and two- 
year-old sows, together with some fif- 
teen spring gilts. In Woking over this 
offering, I just couldn’t help being im- 
pressed with these choice sows, sows that 
have raised large litters of pigs on this 
farm, sows that show they are producers. 
It is to men who want real pig producers 
that I recommend this offering. The sows 





Bert 
Feb. 10—A, Hemstra & Sons, Orange City, 














at once. 





Dispersion Sale of Beau Blanchard Herefords 


SALE AT 
South St. Joe, Jan. 5 and 6, 1926 
To settle the estate of Jesse Engle & Sons a dispersion sale ext aordi- 


nary of the greatest herd of Anxiety 4th Breeding, consisting of 135 
head (111 cows and heifers and 24 b 


This is your opportunity to buy the best. Send your name for catalog 


alls) 12 yearling and 12 bull calves. 


° MILTON ENGLE, Administrator 
Jesse Engle & Sons Estate, 








Sheridan, Mo. 

















to be the best. 


J. H. DEGGINGER, 


Shorthorn Breeders 


We wish you a Merry Christmas and a Prosperous New 
to you an invitation to visit our herd, which is proclaimed by many good judges 
If you are in need of a herd bull, we have an outstanding senior 
calf, a winner at the International, that we solicit your inquiry on. 


Year ana extend 


ALBANY, MISSOURI 














ROBT. H. HAZLETT, 


HAZFORD PLACE HEREFORDS 


If you are in need of Herefords we can please you. 


MODERN 


El Dorado, Kansas 














will mostly be bred to The Emperor, tHat 
massive yearling son of Index. Here is a 
real individual and a real breeding boar, 
and: his litters from these good sows will 
be money makers for any man who wants 
a lot of good, big, rugged pigs. The gilts 
are bred to a very choice son of In Me- 
moriam. Watch this paper for sale ads 
and comments on the offering.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 





ALLERTON FARMS SALE OFFERING, 
JANUARY 8 


On January 8, the Allerton Farms, of 
Monticello, Ill, will sell forty head of 
sows bred to their sensational show and 
breeding boar, Night Hawk. No boar of 
recent years has created the favorable 
comment that this boar has the past few 
months. When fifteen old established 
breedrs send their choice sows to be 
mated to a boar, it shows the high re- 
gard they have for that boar. That is 
what was done this past fall—fifteen sows 
from herds in different parts of the coun- 
try were sent in to be mated to Night 
Hawk. He is without doubt the most 
talked-of boar of the breed today. His 
litters which sell in dam in this sale will 
be particularly valuable. There will not 
be litters enough sired by Night Hawk to 
go around, and those fortunate enough to 
own one of these litters will be in line for 
a real sale in the fal] of 1927. Probably 
no boar was ever mated to a more choice 
lot of sows for one sale. I spent a day at 
this farm recently, and I must say the 
entire offering is of the highest class. 
Sows and gilts that were winners at sev- 
eral state fairs, the National Swine Show 
and the World’s fair at Philadelphia, are 
selling. From these matings should come 
litters that will make breed history. Al- 
lerton Farms also include five sows bred 
to each of their other herd boars, Aller- 
ton Special, Master Key and New Hope. 
They were sires of many show animals 
last year, that were heavy winners, and 
New Hope has made history for himself 
as a winner of the purple. Columbian 
Girl, the dam of the good New Hope litter 
that Allerton Farms won eighteen firsts 
and one grand championship with, selis 
bred back to New Hope for an early March 
litter, also Liberator Supremacy, bred to 
Allerton Special, and others that would 
prove a valuabie addition to any herd. A 
litter in your own herd by any of these 
boars will advertise your herd, it will be 
a magnet, a drawing power, a means of 
getting breeders to talking about your 
herd. Will you be on hand sale day to 
get one of these litters? If you can’t be, 
send your buying orders to either Guy L. 
Bush or myself, and the same will receive 
our careful attention. Write today to 
Allerton Farms or myself for the catalog. 
—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 





DECEIVING THE MILK USER 


Certain milk dsitributing companies in 
various Pennsylvania cities have been for- 
bidden to process milk for the purpose 
of deceiving consumers as to the rea! 
cream content. This process of viscoliz- 
ing is essentially the same as that of 
homogenizing, which is employed to in- 
crease the volume of fatty substances, 
such as milk fats, by the use of high 
pressure, which has the effect of increas- 
ing the volume or space occupied by the 
fats subjected to this treatment. When 
applied to the fats in milk it extends the 
cream line to about five inches, so that 
the so-called viscolized milk has the ap- 
pearance of containing about twice as 
much cream or butterfat as it usually 
does. The amount of fat in the cream is 
not increased at all, and only deceives 
the consumer into the belief that the 
milk so treated is much richer in cream 
than ordinarily sold. 


. 





SHORTSRORNES. 


Shorthorn Bulls in Numbers 


In order to materially reduce the numper of bulls 
we bave before winter we are making special .prices 
for quick sale. 

They srea good vigorous lot, well grown, espec- 
fally well bred, and among them those that should 
please herd bull buyers. They are of standard Scoteh 
families. Sires, Fair Villager, Royal Butterfly, Lake- 
side Avon and Red Gloster. Who will be the first to 
geta bargain? Herd federal tested. 


BELD BROTHERS, MINTON, IOWA 


Sunnydale Shorthorns 


A small but select herd of Scotch Shorthorns headed 

by Will x’s Kmage, a prepotant sire. Young 

bulls of rare quality offered, one a show bull—a pro. 

nounced herd header. Will also spare a few heifers 

of same quale a 

F.A. CLARK, Los ~~ pmo I0WA 
Herd federal accredited. 


POLLED SHORTHORES 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


We are offering a nice lot of red white and roans 
from 12 te 14 months old. Good thick fellows. Priced 
mostly from $100 to $125, a few higher. 

Ss. B. Hudson 4 Sen, Rt. &, Knoxville, Ia. 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 
very outstanding. Ne herd too goodforhbim. L 
Barmpton, and aroan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 
g.L. Ryon & Sons, Laurens, lowa 


ANGUS 










































NGUS BULLS. Good, big, rugged, well grown 
Angus Bulls, Low down, thick set, the regular 
Angustype We invite inspection. We know they 
wiil please if you want Angus Balle with type and 
quality. Priced from $100 to $200 and worth the 

money. Call, come or write. 
Harry E. Wylie, Madrid, lowa 





Please refer to this paper when writing 





HOLSTEINS. 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered—calves to 12 and 138° months. 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
records. Herd federal accredited. It is hardly pos- 
sible for you to get else where such values as we are 
Offering. Ed. Reonsink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Ia. 








AYRSHIRES 


Purebred Ayrshires 
Bulls from baby calves to serviceable age. Also she 
staff. Only dual purpose breed with Daisy character. 
istics predominating. Ayrsbires sell for slaughter 
without discrimination. 
Ernest Pollard, 


HORSES 
Percherons Wanted 


I want to buy nine yearling regis- 
tered Percheron stalifons, and six 
coming two and three—big, clean 
colts, solid blacks or with small star. 
Cash FRED CHANDLER. 
Route 7, Chariten, lowa 





Nehawka, Neb. 


























OXFORD BRED EWES FOR SALE 
Bred to rams as good as money could buy. 
W. R. Hauser, Union, lowa. 
AUCTIONEERS 
a. é KRASCHEL scorsoscen 
AUCTIONEER 
BHarian. iowa 
SAFETY FIRST! Po your buying 
from firma adver- 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms. 












Winter— 
THIS Winter— 
can be madé the most 
profitable season you 
haye yet had. Linseed 
Meal is the key to 
cheapergainsin milk, 
meat, wool arid 










atom 


Means Spring the year round 
As you watch your cattle standing in the winter’s snow and ice, mud, orslush 


—you dream perhaps of the springtime—with its rich forage of luxuriant 
grass; your thoughts turn to the increased production that comes with pasture. 











But wait—have you given due considera- 
tion to that actual rival of summer pasture 
—a rival in conditioning, laxative, and 
proteid properties—Linseed Meal? 


Bb you know that many farmers get re- 
sults equal to or better than with pastur- 
age by dry-lot feeding it the year ’round? 


Do you realize that in proper combination 
with other feeds it pays as high as 100%? 


We want you to understand those proper 
combinations—then you'll be an all-year- 
’round Linseed Meal enthusiast as are 
thousands of others. 


Linseed Meal Pays—with All Farm Animals 
—including poultry. 


Let others tell you their stories of profit 
in the booklets described herewith. Send 
to Dept. P-12 for any one or all of them. 


DEPT. P-1 2 


LINSEED MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
1128 Union Trust Bldg. 













“How to Speed Farm Stock to Market” 


is the title of a brand néw book that will prove of great value 
to every one who buys, feeds and sells hogs, cattle and sheep. 
It emphasizes the fact that skillful marketing is equally as 
important as skillful feeding. It shows how Linseed Meal 
enables the feeder to market his live stock thirty to forty days 
earlier than otherwise, but is primarily a book of “‘pointets”” 
on the best weights, the best time and the best place to buy 
and sell. By all means get this book—and the others, too, if 


you do not already have them. 


“Dollars and Cents Results” 
This book written bysuccessful dairy- 


men, feeders and breed . ical 
men who have learned by the hard 
knocks of experience che 100% 


value” of Linseed Meal. 


“How To Make Money 
With Linseed Meal’ 











Chicago, Ill. 












Pays As Hicuo As 10 





Fo PROFIT 














This book written by Prof. F.B. Mor- 
tison, author with W. A. Henry of 
famous 

















